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RGVEDIC SIMILES 
I. SIMILES OF THE VAMADEVAS (R. V. MANDALA IV.) 
(Translated into English and annotated) 
By H. D. VELANKAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. In the following article, I propose to examine the similes 
of the Vimadevas from a rhetorical point of view. My idea in doing 
it is to see if it is possible to go nearer to the true meaning of the 
Rgvedic stanzas by approaching them through their rhetorical 
side. Iam aware that in doing so, we cannot afford to neglect the 
earlier methods of Rgvedic interpretation, i.e. (1) the Traditional 
one which is based on the assumption that tho main purpose of the 
Rgveda is usefulness at sacrifices and (2) the Linguistic one which 
proposes to take into account only the language of the hymns 
clarified with the help of philological and mythological comparisons 
with other Indo-European Literatures. Both these methods, 
whether employed singly or conjointly, however, seem to me to 
neglect an important factor which must have worked in the composi- 
tion of the Rgvedic hymns. It is something different from the 
PURPOSE for which they were composed and also different from 
the mere LANGUAGE which was necessary for conveying the ideas 
in the poet’s mind. Both these are objective factors and certainly 
cannot be neglected. But equally important is also the COMPOSI- 
TIONAL ART which the poet has brought to bear upon his work. 
The poet’s MODE of expressing o particular idea must also be un- 
derstood before the ren! meaning of his words is rightly compre- 
hended. The ideas at the back of the poet's mind can be clear to 
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us only by the combined study of his prupose, language, and poetic 
art. 

2. The art of a poet is both conscious and unconscious. We 
must study both; but it is easier to study the former and there I 
propose to make a beginning. That the Rgvedic poets were cons- 
cious of their art is I think sufficiently demonstrable. I shall quote 
only one important passage, and it is RV. VII. 32. 13ab (Mantra 
akharvam sudhitam supeSasam dadhita yajiiiyesu à). It requires 
a hymn to be not too short, woll arranged (probably metrical 
accuracy is meant) and well decorated (evidently figures of speech 
are intended). The usual adjective of a hymn, i.e. nava or navyas 
is also significant and indicates beyond doubt the poet’s desire to 
show his individual skill in his art. 

3. The most important part of the conscious art of the Rgvedic 
pocts is the use of figures of speech. The earliest and most pro- 
minent among these are naturally the Upama, the Utpreksà, the 
Rüpaka, and the Atisayokti. The Sabdilamkáras of an intricate 
nature are on the whole rare in the Rvgeda. But words are put 
to use in various ways for producing resonance and other kinds of 
sound effect and there can be no doubt that this was intentionally 
done. Thus we find (1) repetition! of a noun, an adjective or a verb 


1 29۳7 347 1. 1; atê aed: 1. 7; oft: ga: 1. 7; 
are 2117 ERT 3. 4; WH war: 3. 14; aaa TNR 3. 
16; af agi 5. 9; 377-7 YU 11. 5; 718 aù wat 12. 6; 
a tag 15. 1; anf aaar 17. 8; aia afta 17. 16; 
far Agam: fagni 17. 17; frame frg 19. 10; aÑ amame 
22. 8; art weit 22. 9; qe ۲: 23. 6; FRR ۲ 
23.7; on Raa BUT: 23.7; ada "Ed 23.9; qat: 24. 
7; at aay aama Ai 25. 4; Ben 85; Aa wa: 26. 4; 
qu aa: 26.7; sacra 27. 4; 7۳۳720: 32. 1; RIP 
Art 32.2; Femi dam: 32. 14; aRar qR AR at 32. 20; 
33 707737. 5; gt ady gum 38. 7; amar 6277 41. 3; 
gerd AR: 41. 11; RMR 42. D; e warn 42.4; 
am at ag 43.5; Ra fee: 44.4; ater 3 
49. 3; qd: tan 51. 4; spi aa gar 51.6; gama: ۲ 
1.8; aaa amd: 51.9; ara: q7 54. 5; RT: aaa: 54. 
; ma TR: 55.5; Wdt RR: qd ut: 56. 2; af ۲: 
8. 9. 


or 
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with different forms in succession; (2) employment 1 of words with 
similar endings; (3) employment? of words with similar resonant 
beginnings; (4) promiscuous ۲ repetition of syllables; (5) repetition * 
of a word at the beginning of each line or even in the middle of 
it for the sake of emphasis; (6) repetition > of the same word at 


l ET: wu: 6.9; 33۲55 4. 10; aat aa: ; 
zat: iT: 40. 2; 2157771306 ; seat Mat ET RAN: 40. 
5; INIRA: 41. 4. 

2 gat: ga: 2. 17; ae ag: 2. 19; ay: 1 
4.10; «axial azar safe: 4.12; 3167275105 5. 1; 
gía: gaa: 6.3; em 37277078 az: 11.6; rå qaa 13. 
2; aa 3792: 13.5; agar gas 16.1; qiga qav 17. 
3; Am fat fara 18.11; thee ea Tê 21.8; am 
agt wei 22.9; dak f gua 23.7; da «am و‎ 
24.9; qea 29۲31۳57: 26.6; senator 28. 1; quaemeg- 
70: 30.7; warm HRW maa 31.2; 37: ada: geen: 
33. 8; aH Ti agti Maan: 36.4; ger TE wa: gar: 
gaqa 41.3; gemi gun 51. b; agi a FT aa: 55. 6; 
۲۳7761۳6 afta 58. 6. 

٩ 42.13ab; «7.8 cd; a and a 10. 8 cd; 313.4; 
25. 2b; 30. 2b; 36. 5 cd; a 43. 7b; 758. 7 ab; and 
q 58. 11 d. 

4 gqr3. 4; 4: 3. 5-7; 25. 1-3; 43. 1-2; m 3. 12; 
375737 9. 7; ad ll. 3-4; erem 22. 10; xw 23. 8-10; 
sm 24.5; 74 25.8; Ra: 25.5; 7 20. 6; ag 26. 1.2; 
af: 30. 1; «mi 30. 24; er 31. 10; a 32. 20; 
que 33. 4; ate: 34. 7-8; 9 34. 9; d 34. 11; aa 
35. 5; 1€ 36.9; a: 37. 6; ag 45. 3; sd 52. 3; f1:- Ra: 
53. 5; ft (prepo.) 55. 2; agaa 57. 3. 

° wur 3. 7-8; 23. 3-5; seda 3. 9-11; a: 8. 2-4; 
9. 2-3; aff 9. 5-6; ar gm 28. 1-2; qa 30. 4-6; aa 30. 
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the beginning of two or more consecutive stanzas; (7) repetition * of 
à group of words from the preceding in the following stanza; (8) 
employment? of words implying a sharp contrast and (9) abundant 
use of purely expletive particles? for syntactical ornamentation. 
Compare also the employment of different expressions to convey 
the samo idea, at 17.2. "The Slesa, both of Sabda and Artha, is 
generally rare. The latter perhaps may be found employed in a 
restricted sphere; e.g. in maintaining an artificial * concord between 
the Upameya and the Upamüna. But this cannot be regarded as 
very intentional. I mean that it is not primarily employed by the 
poet for the sake of its own beauty, but it is evidently forced upon 
him by tho consideration of maintaining the concord. On the other 
hand, the Slesa of Sabda, where a common word is used in two 
entirely disconnected senses, is 1 believe entirely absent in Rgvedic 
poetry. 


12-18; 38. 5-9; 40. 3-4; war 2. 14-16; maì 22. 5-6; 
am 31. 10-12; ama 31. 14-15; we 42. 24; z 41. 
1-5. 

1 avert: 7. 7.8; a am: 7. 9-10; «gd: 10. 1-2; 
Rat afa sex se: 17. 6-7; 31۳9 24. 4-5; amer 26. 6-7; 
a aa 32. 3-4. Also cf. 42. 1-2; 48. 1-4. 

2 277-75 3. 9b; yom- 3. 9c; MAAR: 6. 
6b; qur srgp:— ade: gad: 19. 7 ab; RI; wa: 
g: 19. 7 ed; ROT 73 RRM Rara 20. 5 
(See Nos. 10, 68, 69); gẹ:- xg: 25. 6; وم‎ 
WR; TRT: ر‎ 133: gama: 25. 8. 


3 Seo Index of the Padas; thus the following are used by the 
Vümadovas :— 


sra (20 times) ; zd, (59 times); 3 (33 times) ; à (only 
once); ¥ (8 times); q (13 times); ¥ (14 times); faa 
(4 times); y (24 times) and f (33 times). 


4 Comparo Bergaigno, Syntax of Vedic Comparisons, translated 
into English by A. Vonkatasubbiah in Annals B.O.R.I., Vol. 16 (34-35), 
. 242ff. 
p & Compare however my note on No. 39 below. 
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4. Among the four Arthilamkaras mentioned above, Rüpaka! 
and Atisayokti 2 generally occur in the limited sphere of the epithets 
of a deity; see notes on Nos. 8 and 20. Utpreksà was no doubt 
known to the Rgvedic poets, but it is often very difficult to distin- 
guish it from Upamá. The occurrence of Iva after words like 
adhi (VII. 7. 14), api (VII. 18. 6), tha (I. 37. 3), Uta (I. 173. 3), or 
yatha (X. 86. 7), or after (the only) verbal forms like gatuyanti 
(I. 169. 5) and vasayasi (VIT. 37. 6) leaves no doubt that Iva was 
sometimes used to express a Sambhûvana. In cases where Iva or 
Na occur after an inflected noun or adjective, it is the poct’s inten- 
tion alone indicated by the general context or by words like Y man 
or +/kas, which shows whether a simile or an Utpreksa is meant. 
Generally, however, it is advisable to look for an Utpreksa only when 
Upamà is rendered impossible.3 

5. The Vedic Upami is usually a simple affair. It has its four 
parts, i.e. the Upamoya, the Upamina, the particle of comparison 
and the Common term or the words expressive of the common proper- 
ty. All the four aro generally expressed by the poet, but examples 
of a Luptopamà where the common term is dropped are some- 
times found; cf. Nos. 51, 80, 87, and 136. On the other hand, 
instances of a compound Upama, which is an Upama with one 
principal and one or more subsidiary Upaminas, where one of the 
Upameyas or the Upaminas is dropped, are more numerous. I 
have given the namo 'Ekadeáavivartini Singa’ to such Upamüs 
and have collected them under a separate group; cf. Nos. 28-41. 
I have also separately noticed an interesting variety of a simple 
Upama, which contains a qualified Upamàna; cf. Nos. 42-91. In 
these, the attributives of the Upamina belong exclusively to it 


1 Of. qur aft: 3. 10; 5. 3, etc; waa: ware 12. 5; 
aN xa: 16. 3, eto; wq: Rui 10. 6; ast aff: 15. 1; 
gaa qm— uan frat (but is it not Loc.? Cf. AV. VII. 
29, 2d). 

2 qd crm (wR) 1. 9; wm ag: (da) 2. 19; 
aaa Ga: (Ama uai) nu; 5. 7; 5: ۲5 amt (agan: ) 6. 
8; aa (sf) 7. 11 d; vi (at) 16. 20; Tf: (RR: ) 
18. 10; qatar (ed) 18. 10; mf (et) 18. ll; su: 
(am: Cf. No. 36) 19. 5; srga:— gad: A: qua: (az: ) 
19. 7; 33 (aa Cf. No. 20) 20.6; aqi (73) 22. 1, etc. 
qa ATU: (qa: ) 58. 5-6. 

3 Seo for examplo Nos. 71, 93, 103, 107, 109 and 117. 
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and the Upameya has nothing corresponding to tho same. This 
attributive has generally the form of an adjective in the same case 
with the Upamàna and produces a sort of music with the particle 
of comparison standing between the Upamina and this adjective. 
It may indeed come either before or after the Upamana. It will 
be seen that in the Vedic Upamis only particles like Na, Iva, and 
Yathd (only once in Mandala IV, i.e. 12. 6) aro used to express simi- 
larity. Adjectives like tulya, Sadréa, etc. either separately or in a 
compound with the Upamina, the Upameya or both are not yet 
employed. Thus we have no Arthi Upamas in the Rgveda, at least 
in the IVth Mandala. Of the Samaásagás, we have only the doubtful 
variety where ¿va is used and is compounded with the Upamina, 
or its adjective (cf. Nos. 85, 87, 88), or a word connected with it 
(cf. No. 92). Similarly the Tadhitagà is very rare; I have noticed 
only a few examples in the IVth Mandala. The word Manusvat 
is used twice, but in the former case (IV. 34. 3) it is Srauti, while 
in the latter (IV. 37. 3) it is Arthi. Nrvat also occurs twice: IV. 22. 
4 and 55. 4. The first is Arthi Upama. 

6. As regards the SYNTAX of the Vedic Upamis, the follow- 
ing points deserve notice:—(1) the concord between the Upamana 
and the Upameya; (2) the concord between the Upamana and the 
Upameya on the one hand and the common term on the other; 
(3) the separateness between the Upamàno, the Upameya, and the 
common term; (4) the order of words constituting these three, and 
lastly (5) the choice of a particle of comparison. All these are 
generally determined by the expressional convention and con- 
venience of the poet, and only rarely by the consideration of Art. 
It must at the same time be admitted that the line of demarcation 
between the considerations of convenience and art is only faint. 
The break of convention which we are inclined to ascribe to conve- 
nience, may be really due to the poet’s expressional Art and vice 
versa. I therefore note below the general convention of the Vima- 
devas as well as its break in respect of these five points mentioned 
above, leaving the reader to judge whether the latter is due to 
convenience or Art. 

7. The concord between the Upamana and the Upameya in 
respect of number and gender is only unconsciously maintained (1) 
and hence it is very often broken. The change in the common term 
(2) however is not always necessary even when the number and 
gender of the Upamina are different from those of the Upameya. 
We are of course here concerned with the principal Upamàna and 
the principal Upameya, because these alone are directly connected 
with the common term. This is usually true of those (principal) 
Upaminas and Upameyas (a) which are in the oblique! cases, or (b) 
even of those which are in the nominative case and differ only in 
gender but not in number, the common property being expressed 


1 Compare Nos. 23, 44, 45, 49, 01, 62, 65, 86, 97, 108, 113, 128, 140, 
and 145. 
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by a finite verb.! On the other hand, (c) when they aro in the nomi- 
native ense and differ in respect of number and have a finite verb ? 
for a common term, or (d) when they are in the nominative case, 
differ either in number or in gender or in both and have an adjective ? 
for a common term, (e) or when the principal upameya is a pronoun * 
of the lst or the 2nd preson, a change becomes necessary and the 
common term agrees as a rule with the Upameya. This is perfectly 
natural since the object of the poct’s description is the Upameya 
alone and the Upamàna is introduced only for exalting the 
Upameya. Only in extremely rare cases, it agrees with the 
Upamáina; cf. Nos. 42, 83, and 87 (perhaps also No. 44, if we 
take prthvi as the common term). 

8. The separateness of the Upameya, the Upamana, and the 
common term is generally well maintained in the simple Upamis, 
but their interfusion is sometimes seen owing to metrical or other 
considerations. Thus a preposition is separated from its verb 
which expresses the common term by the Upameya, the Upamàna 
or both; cf. Nos. 39; 67; 68; 89; 99 and 130. But sometimes even 
a group of nouns and verbs toegther expressing the common 
property is similarly split up to make room for the Upamina 
or the Upameya; cf. No. 110. The cases of such interfusion are, 
however, naturally more numerous in the compound Upamis, 
which contain one principal and one or more subsidiary Upaminas. 
Thus in No. 2, the common term ‘cakrma’ is emboxed between the 
two Upameyas ‘vayam’ and 'tanübhih'; in No. 4, the two Upamanas 
and the common term find themselves between the two Upameyas 
‘tam’ and ‘ohaih’; in No. 6, the common term 'südhan' is interposed 
between the two Upameyas 'vrsà' and ‘vidathini’; in No. 7, the 
subsidiary Upameya ‘purah’ is between the two Upaminas ‘atkam’ 
and 'jarimà'; in No. 9, both the Upamanas ‘vir’ and ‘viitah’ are 
between the two Upameyas 'kgüma' and ‘Indrah’; in No. 12, the 
common term and the two Upaminas are between the two Upa- 
meyas ‘éaktih’ and ‘tuvyojasam (putram)’; in No. 17, the common 
term ' sadhryak yanti' is broken up to make room for the two Upa- 
mànas and one Upameya; in No. 20, the Upamànas are emboxed 
within the two Upameyas ' vajram' and ' vasunü', probably due to 
the employment of another simile ‘sthaviram na’ which also is 
similarly emboxed; in No. 22, the common term 'abhipitve ahnàm 
agman’ is split up to make room for the two Upaminas; in No. 33, 
the common term 'jütah' is placed between the two Upamanas 
‘vitah’ and 'abhraih'; lastly, in No. 40, the two Upaminas, one 
expressed and the other suggested, find themselves between the two 
Upameyas ‘agnih’ and ‘dhiimam’ and this is due to the presence of 


1 Compare Nos. 12, 17, 36, 80, 89, 90, 92, 133, 134. 

? Compare Nos. 43, 83, 99, 143. 

3 Compare Nos. 28, 65, 58, 70, 85, 136. 

4 Compare Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, 25, 20, 67, 106, 
137, and 143. 
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the other simile (i.e. No. 98) which immediately precedes the present 
one. 
9. The order in which the chief and the subsidiary Upamünas 
are stated is guided by the order of the chief and subsidiary Upame- 
yas except where the metrical or some other considerations decide 
otherwise; compare for example, Nos. 6, 8, 9, 13, 23, and 39. The 
order of the Upamina and its attributives in a simple Upami, 
however, does not appear to depend upon that of the Upameya and 
its attributives. It solely depends upon the expressional conve- 
nience of the poet. But the invertion of the usual order of words 
known as Hyperbaton may sometimes be attributed to some psycho- 
logical reason; sce below, No. 110. 

10. More interesting and instructive are, however, the results 
yielded by my researches into the selection of a particle of compari- 
son by the poet. Very probably, of course, this selection was done 
unconsciously and was generally dictated by the ease of pronuncia- 
tion and sheer habit. Nevertheless, a few rules of a general applica- 
tion may be deduced from tho pocts’ practice in this matter. They 
are as follows:—Mainly, the choice of a particle of comparison is 
governed by the nature of the ending of the Upamana. Thus (I) 
a clear preference for Na is shown when the Upamina ends (a) 
in AM of the accusative 1, preceded by a short vowel, i.e. a, i or u, 
or (b) in a Visarga? also preceded by a short vowel, i.o. a, ¿ or u. 
(II) on the other hand, a preference is shown for Iva (a) when it 
ends in a Visarga? which is preceded by a long vowel, or (b) when it 
ends in at, d, i, i. 


SIMILES OF THE VAMADEVAS 
(RV. Mandala IV.) 


Tho similes aro arranged under four groups, the first and the last two of 
which have two subdivisions oach. Tho groups aro as follows:—I (a) fully 
expressed compound similes with na:—Nos. 1-17; (b) fully expressed com- 
pound similes with ¿va:—Nos. 18-27. II Partially expressed compound 
Similes with na or iva: Nos. 28-41. III (e) Simplo similes with a qualificd 
or compound upamána, with na:—Nos. 42-83; (b) simple similes with a 
qualified upamána, with iva:—Nos, 84-93. IV (a) Simple similes with a 
simple upamána with ivu:—Nos. 94-128; (b) simple similes with a simple 


1 Compare Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 13, 16, 38, 42, 44, 45, 40, 49, 53, 55, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 62, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 132, 139, 142, and 145. Exceptions are Nos. 
103, 113, 118, 119, and 128. 

2 Compnre Nos. 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 47, 48, 51, 52, 54, 61, 63, 04, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 70, 78, 82, 83, 
120, 131, 133, 134, 136, 137, 143, and 144. Exceptions are Nos. 21, 22, 24, 
26 and 123. 

3 Compare Nos. 23, 81, 90, 91, 92, 93, 101, 104, 105, 110, 124; excep- 
lions aro Nos. 50 and 130. 

* Compare Nos. 18, 19, 20, 25, 27, 40, 84, 85, 80, 87, 89, 04, 05, 00, 
98, 99, 100, 102, 106, 107, 109, 110, 112, 114, 115, 117, 120, 121, 122, 126, 
120, 127; exceptions uro Nos. 43 and 141. 
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upamána with na:—Nos. 129-145. For the relation betweon the original 
passages and the numbers given to thom by us, sco Index givon at the end. 


GROUP 1.—FuLLY EXPRESSED COMPOUND SMILES, 


Under this group, I have put together all Singa Samastavastuvieaya 
Upamis. Such similes contain one principal and one or more subordinate 
upamàünas and upameyas all of which aro expressly mentioned by the poet. 
In such similes, one thing with its parts or aubsidierics is compared with 
another with ita parts or subsidiaries and though there are thus two or more 
upamánas and upamoyas, yet there is only one common property. These 
similes appear to show a proferenco for the particlo na, except when tho other 
i.e. iva is recommended by the ending of tho Upamüna or by tho Metro. The 
particle of comparison, whether na or iva, finds a place between the principal 
and tho subordinate upamánas, except where this position is metrically 
impossible, or when tho principal upamána consists of two words. In tho 
latter case, it is placed betwoen the two words which constituto the 
upamána; cf. Nos. 2, 5, 13 and 34. 


(a) Fully expressed similes with na. 


(1) wa «albam a ah [vela al] i 
IV. 1. Bab. 


* Oh friend (Agni), follow the friend (Varuna), as the wheel follows 
the swift horse, [and as swift horses follow (riches) fit to be carried 
away in chariots].’ 

In both tho similes, 'abhyüvnvrtsva' expresses the common property. 
The principal upameya ‘tvam’ and tho subsidiary upamoya ‘sakhiyam’ 
are first comparod with ‘cakram and G4um’ and then with 'ramhyü' and 
'rathyü' respectively. Tho words used for the upamoyas and the upamünns 
are vory suggestive. Thus tho word ‘sakha’ in the upameyas suggests 
‘faithfulness and cagorness’ (‘follow Varuna eagerly and faithfully as a friend 
follows a {riend.’), Similarly, tho upamünas 'cakram” and ‘ramhya’ used for 
“tvam' suggests ‘faithfulness and absolute dependance’ on the ono hand and 
‘eagerness and active following’ on the other. Agni should follow Varuna, 
not merely in the way of ‘a wheel following (even) a swift horso i.o. with 
passivo and absolute faithfulness’, but also in the manner of ‘the swift horses 
following the cartful (riches), i.e. with eagerness and of one’s own initiative’. 
Tho upaminas 'iáum' and 'rathyü' used lor 'sakhüyarh' suggost, in the same 
manner, ‘the unapproachability and yet covetabilily’ of Varuna. Varuna is 
unapproachable like a swift horso, yet ho is covotable liko the cart-laden 
(riches) of the enemy’. 

‘Rathya ’ is 'rathyá vasüni' as in X. 102. 116 (ogaigyü cid rathyé Jayoma 
—' May we conquer (richos) which are to bo eagerly coveted and which are fit 
to bo carried away in chariots.) Rarmhyā aro ‘swift horses’ (two), tho same 
as ‘asi’ or 'raghü'; for the idea of tho ‘conquoring’ horses running after 
enemy's riches, of. IX. 100. 4 (Dhara sutasya dhüvati; Romhamáni-váram 
vajiva sünasih); IV. 5. 13 (vámam acchü gamema rughavo na vájam). 


(2) orate THA orn 15838 ۱ 


vd a FR ater توا‎ Ag: qe ara: d 
IV. 2. 14. 


* And oh Agni, whatever we do with our hands and feet and bodies 
through devotion to you, as those who prepare a chariot do with the 
work of their arms, (in all that), the wise (i.o. the Angirasas) have 
followed (lit. controlled) the Rta, while strengthening it.’ 
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Tho poet hero identifies the Angirasas with himself and his followers, 
while in tho next stunza he reverses the process and identifies himself and his 
followers with tho Añgirasns. Ho thus roquests Agni to noto that whatever 
tho Vámadevas do to serve him is directed by tho Angirasas thomselves: 
Supply ' tasmin' and ' Angiraso’ in d to complotat ho sense. ‘Ratha krantah” 
is the principal upamina and ‘bhurijoh apasă’ is the subordinate one, corres- 
ponding to ' vayain' and‘ padbhih, hastebhih, tanübhih', the principal and tho 
subordinate upamoyas rosp. ‘Cakrma’ exprosses the common property. 

The position of ‘Na’ calls for a romark. It shoull have come after 
‘krantah’ i.e. betwoen the principal and tho subsidiary upamünas; but sinco 
the principal upamüna itself consists of two words, the ‘Na’ finds a placo 
botween these two words. Also, cf. Nos. 6, 13 and 34. Perhaps, tho desire 
to avoid a hiatus (Na apasá) also must havo holpod in deciding the position 
of ‘Na’ in tho present caso. 


(3) at amma] waa tA 7 | 
IV. 5. 13b. 


"Towards which riches shall we go as the swift horses go towards 
the prize ?' 


*Raghavo' and 'vájam' are the principal and subsidiary upamünos, 
corresponding to ‘vayam’ und 'vüàmam'. 'Acchü gamema’ expresses the 
common property. 


(4) ad agave a 68: ود‎ a ae tt | 


ene: ıı‏ 5 ان 
IV. 10. 1.‏ 


‘Let us glorify that (sacrifice) of yours which rests in your heart 
like auspicious wisdom with invocations to you as (we cheer up) 
a horse with encouraging words.’ 


We supply ‘yagiiam’ after ‘tam’ in a. 'A$vam' and 'atomaih' are the 
two upamáinas corresponding to the principal and subsidiary upamoyas ‘tam 
(yajfiam)’ and “ohaih' respectively. ‘Rdhyaima’ expresses the common 
property. Tor tho simile, of. IV. 3. 12c; VIII. 103. 7a; III. 2. 3d and I. 138. 
2a. The constant comparison of Agni with a horse and the very similar 
possago VIII. 103. 7a would have made Süyana's construction of tam as re- 
ferring to Agni himself more probable. But the comparison of tam with 
Bhadram kratum in the same stanza renders this impossible. For Agni is 
said to be possessed of Bhadra kratu in the next stanza; hence in the present 
stanza toa, the thing that is compared with Bhadra kratu must bo ۲ 
thing possessed by Agni and it is the *yojñam”. 


(5) Get ara Rar Bay تسود‎ ARAN 7 gal u 
IV. 13. 2ab. 


‘The divine Savità has sent aloft his light as a warrior eager for loot 
does his banner after brandishing it.’ 


*Savità' and 'bhünum', the principal and subsidiary upameyas nro 
respectively compared with ‘gavigo sotvá and ‘drapsam’. * Ordhvam 
afret’ oxpresses the common property. Compare remarks under No. (2) 
for the position of 'na'. 

The moaning of ‘drapsa’ is doubtful. It means ‘banner’ according to 
Roth and ‘a maas of dust’ acc. to Siyana. Should we connect the word 
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with ‘drapi’ and take it to mean ‘a shield’? ‘Davidhvat’ would not certainly 
present a difficulty (brandishing a shiold) and I, 04. 2d (‘Satvino na drapsino 
ghoravarpasah) where the Maruts are compared with ‘shielded warriors’ in 
respoct of a fearful appearance, only favours the rondering. I do not beliove 
drapsino ia to be construed as the common term as Grass., WB., p. 644 
and Geldnor, Trans. p. 76 do. A élega on the word was probably never 
intended by tho poet; for if we take it as such, it will be a éabdaélesa only 
since thero is nothing common to drapsa ‘the banner’ and drapsa ‘tho drop.’ 
And such a éabdaélosa ia probably too early for Rgvedic Poetry; yet seo below 
No. 39. 

Perhaps 'úrdhvam? is to bo construed as an adj. of the upameya and not 
as a part of the common term; cf. IV. 6. 2c; X. 3, 2c; III. 61. 5e (ürdlivam 
pújah). In this caso, translate:—‘Savité has put on his uprising light as ۵ 
warrior takes up his shield after brandishing it’. In this latter caso, ۸ 
alone would be the common term. 


(6) afte faut Ral و7‎ aces fara erate à 
IV. 16. 3ab. 


“When the Bull (Indra) may sing after drinking the poured out juice 
helping the sacred rites as does the poet (Ugani or Agni ?) the secret 
formule. 


Kavi is probably Agni who is fond of secret formule (Ninyé Vacúmsi 
ef, IV. 3. 16b); or perhaps kavi is ‘Uéoni’ mentioned in tho last stanza i.e, 
IV. 16. 2. I prefer the first. ‘Kavih’ and ‘ninyam’ aro employed as the 
upamanas resp. for the principal and subsidiary upamcyas ‘vrga’ and ‘vida. 
thini’. 


(7) سوه‎ fda: geared 7 gÀ sitar ud: 
IV. 16. 13cd. 


' You laid low fifty thousand blacks; you battered down their forts 
(as easily) as old age (destroys) a garment.’ 


‘Tvam’ and ‘purah’, the principal and the subsidiary upameyas nre resp. 
compared with ‘jarimé’ and ‘atkam’; ‘vi dnrdah' expresses tho common 
proporty. 

The position of *purah', tho subsidiary upamoya, in tho middle of the 
simile (i.o. atkam na jarima) is very interosting. The poet ovidently desires 
to emphasize the first part of the simile and wants to convoy vividly ‘the 
ease and lightness’ with which Indra carried out his work of destruction. 
Ho therefore uses the words ‘atkam ne purah' togothor, and thon complotes 
his simile by employing an upamüna i.o. 'Jarimü' for ‘Indra’ (or rather 
"Ivam!) But in addition to this psychological reason, considerations of 
metre (awkward rhythm and a late cxsura) also might have been responsible 
for the position of ‘purah’. 


(8) Mir zany 2 sud wd 7 ۱ 
IV. 16. 20 ab. 


‘Thus have we prepared a hymn, as the Bhrgus prepared a chariot 
(i.e. a hymn) for the mighty Bull, Indra.’ 


Older scholars proposed to rend ‘Rbhavo’ for 'Bhrgavo', but this would 
not mend matters in our passage, since tho Rbhus fashioned a chariot for tho 
Aévini and not for Indra; cf. IV. 36. 1-2. Besides, the same expression 
occurs again at X. 30. 14b (where indeed tho emendation would look tempting) 
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und a similar feat (i.e. that of fashioning a chariot for Indra) is also ascribed 
to Anus at V. 31. 4a as is shown by Oldenburg, Noten, I. p. 278. I believe, 
in all tho three passages including the present onc, we have to do with an 
early example of a Vedic atisayokti (gradually extended from tho attributes 
of a doity such as Vrsà or Vrsabha, to other things belonging to it), rather 
than with an actual fashioning of a chariot by tho Bhrgus or tho Anus; 
comparo tho very similar caso of the word niywu. A hymn is often compared 
with a vohicle; here it is identified with it. Wo may perhaps translato:— 
“Wo havo prepared a hymn, a chariot, for Indra, etc., like tho Bhrgue.' This 
however, would make the upamü, a Nirañga one. As it is, ‘Vayam’ and 
‘brahman’ are respectively compared with ' Bhrgavo' and ‘ratham’, and 'ak- 
arma’ exprosses the common proporty. 


(9) airada ae ay at 6و‎ u 
IV. 19. 4ab. 


‘Indra smashed the earth and the mid-air with his might and 
powers as the wind the water (cloud).’ 
The principal and subsidiary upamünas are ‘vata’ and ‘var’ corres- 


ponding to ‘Indra’ and 'ksüma, budhnam' and 'akgodayat' is the common 
torm. 


(10) aà a ARa Patra ویو‎ ۱ 
IV. 20. 5cd. 


‘Being sure of success, [abhimanyamáno] I call upon Indra, the 
oft invited one, as a man (lover) calls upon his beloved.’ 

‘Maryah’ and ‘yosim’ are the principal and subsidiary upamünas corres- 
ponding to ‘aham’ and 'Indram', whilo 'abhimanyamáno accha vivakmi’ 
expressos the common property. Tho same compound simile occurs in two 
other passages of tho Rgveda i.o. I. 115. 2b and IX. 93. 2c. In both these, 
*yosü' is used as an upamána for a female (onco for usá and onco for ‘&pah'); 
she evidontly allures tho ‘Marya’ and has a power over him. But in the 
present passage, sho stands as an upamüna for Indra and is apparontly under 
the sway of her ‘Marya’, may bo tho sway of affection; *abhimanyamüno' is 
characteristic of Vàmndeva and is quite in keeping with the sentiment of the 
first half of tho stanza; soo bolow Nos. 08, 69. 


(11) aia که‎ A quai u 


IV. 21. led. 


* Who should develop his many powers, as Dyauh (nurses) his 
overpowering might.’ 


‘Yah’ taken out from ‘yasya’ which is merely a reflexive pronoun here, 
is intended to be tho subjoct of' pusyüt', as accent of the latter shows. ‘Indra’ 
with his 'tavigis' is comparod to ‘Dyauh’ with his 'abhibhüti ksatram’, 


(12) sm em al Tare ۱ 
ea TIA هد‎ emper vf gansta mM: ۱ 
IV. 22. 8bed. 


' May the power of the shining god (Agni), who toils with his 
holy work, bring you, the powerful (son) of the cow (i.e. Aditi) 
towards us, as a swift horse leads his reins.’ 
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(Agni’s) éokti and the powerful (son) of the cow i.e. Indra are respootivoly 
the principal and the subsidiary upamoyas. Thoy aro compared with ‘a 
swift horse’ and “his reins’ in order. We supply ‘putram’ alter ‘goh’. Aditi 
is called ‘grati’ at IV. 18. 10 and Indra is called ‘gargteya’ at X. 111. 2b. 

Tho asimilo itsolf is rather interosting. Ordinarily, it is tho 'rnámi' which 
guides a horse; but this is true only of a dull horse. A swift and intelligent 
horso, howover, goes forward according to the will of tho ridor, even bofore 
his will is conveyed to him through the 'raámi'. Thus tho 'raámi' has no 
occasion to check his movements and goes wherever the horso gocs. 

It should bo noted how the whole simile is emboxed within tho two 
upamoyas i.o. ‘dakti’ and ‘goh’ (putram). 


(13) erdt a 2۳996 aH a ۱ 


Pra ۱ 
IV. 31. 4. 


‘Owing to the hymns of our people, follow us closely as the 
rolling wheel follows horses.’ 

‘Tvam’ and ‘nah’, the principal and the subsidiary upameyas aro res- 
pectively compared with ‘vrttam cakram' and 'arvatah'. Tho principal 
upamüna consists of two words i.o. ‘cakram’ and ‘vrttam’ and Na therefore, 
finds a placo between these two, instend of botween the two upamiinas. See 
abovo noto on No. (2). 'Arvatah' is a sympathetic plural undor tho influenco 
of ‘nah’ and also perhaps on account of tho metre. ‘abhi ivavrtsva’ oxprosses 
the common property. 


(14) 3 تج‎ 228 we :و‎ need! 7 RIM | 
IV. 33. 10cd. 


‘Such as you are, oh Rbhus, bestow on us abundance of riches 
and wealth, just as those who desire to settle (in a new place) bestow 
their friendship (upon the neighbours in that place).' 

"To (yüyam)' and *dravináni rüyas posam’ aro tho principal and the 
subsidiury upameyas; they aro respectively compared with ‘ksemayanto’ 


and ‘mitram’, the common term boing ‘dhatta’. Tho same simile occurs 
again at II. 4. 3. 


(15) ga ae gun: q a edant suf: à 


] 37705 ۲۲ [ stadt oR frm: erat afe: ۱ 
IV. 40. 3. 


‘And (the wind) blows favourably after the legs of this greedy, 
running and overpowering Dadhikrá [who swoops like a hawk], 
and who vanquishes (the foes) with his strength together with (us), 
as it blows after the wings of a bird.’ 


Supply ‘vateh’ in b; *Dadhikrüvan' and his ‘ankes’ are respectively 
compared with a ‘vi’ and his ‘parnam’. Tho whole simile, however, finds 
itself ontangled between tho adjectives of ‘dadhikra’, the principal upameya. 
The poot moans to say that even the wind seems to blow favourably when 
Dadhikrü dashes forward with speed like a swooping hawk. The meaning 
of akas ought to present no difficulty at all. Its original meaning ‘hook’ 
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is still applicable to tho secondary sense (1) ‘leg (as in the presont passage) 
which is attached liko a hook to the main body, or (2) ‘the sharp bends’ of 
the road (cf. pathüm ankamsi: IV. 40. 4d), whore one arm of it looks like a 
hook attached to another. 


(16) a a aa: aR ۱ 
IV. 45. 4d. 
* You go to our libations as bees go to honey.’ 


‘Yuvam’ and 'savanüni', tho principal and the subsidiary upameyas are 
respectively compared with ‘maksah’ and ‘madhvah’. 'Gaechathah' ox- 
presses the common property, along with ‘lobhena’ which is implied. To 
construe “madhvah” with ‘savanani’ (Gold. Trans. p. 432—'Trankopfern der 
Suszigkeit'), in spite of the position of Na, is surely doing violence to a Vedic 
simile. If it is hard to take ‘madhvah’ as accusative plural of the noun 
madhu with Süyana and Oldenberg, (ZDMG. Vol. 61, p. 817), who compares 
VU, 32, 2b, we may perhaps interpret tho sentence as a simple similo, with a 
qualified upamiino i.e. ‘madhvah makgah’—(‘flies of honey’). 


(17) gat 73 RAAT a wets ۱ 
IV. 47. 2cd. 


‘For, the Juices flow together towards you two, as the waters 
flow together towards a low place.’ 


‘Indavo’ and‘ yuvüm' are the principal and subsidiary upameyas and are 
respectively compared with ‘ipo’ and *nimnam'. ‘Sadhryak yanti' is the 
common torm. ‘Na’ is shifted from its usual place between the two upaminas 
owing to metro and fear of a hiatus. Of tho common property, the unim- 
portant part is pushed between the two upamoyas while the important one 
is mentionod last, for emphasis. For tho simile, cf. also VIII. 32. 23c. 


.(b) Fully expressed similes with iva. 
(18) «a sahara s ah] wea tat ۱ 


“Oh friend, follow the friend i.e. Varuna, as swift horses follow 
the cart-laden riches (of the enemy).' 


Soe above No. (1) for the explanation of the stanza. 


(19) sri AAA A ay Û 2 qud sardi gare: ۱ 
IV. 3. 2ab. 


‘This is the resting place, which we have prepared for you as a 
well-dressed and loving wife does for her husband.' 


*Vayam? and ‘te’ are the principal and subsidiary upameyas, rospeotivoly 
compared with 'jüyü, and ‘patyo’. Tho common property is expressed by 
‘yam (yonim) cakrma’. The two adjectives of ‘jaya’ which have become 
almost proverbial in the RV. (cf. I. 124. 7c; X. 71. 4d; X. 91. 13d) suggest 
corresponding adjoctivos of the principal upameya ‘vayam’. ‘We havo 
prepared, otc., with as much pomp and eagerness as a wife shows in preparing, 
ete.’ 
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(20) arta ast [erf 7 ata] ska Aai eem eu d 
IV. 20. 6cd. 


‘Who breaks open the bolt (i.e. bolt-like rocky stall of Vala), 
which is filled with riches as a jar is filled with water.’ 


‘Vajra’ and ‘vasu’ aro the principal and subsidiary upameyas, and they 
are respectively compared with 'koán' and ‘udan’, tho common term being 
nirstam ', 

* Vajram' in this passage, as also in III. 44. 5b, undoubtedly stands for the 
rocky stall of Vula. Evidently this is the ouse of an early Vedic atisayokti, 
whose beginnings aro clearly treceablo in such attributives as‘ Vraü' ' Vrgabha" 
or'Mahisa' as used of the Vedio deities; see above under No. 8. In the present 
case, the existenco of an atisayokti is rendered very probable by the use of the 
same alamkára with reforence to the same terma i.e. ‘Vajra’ and ‘adri’ in a 
converse manner. Thus Indre's ‘Vajra’ is called *a6mà' at IT. 30. 5; IV. 22. 
1; or ‘adri’ at I. 61. 7 (Indra is called ‘adrivas’) or even a ‘parvata’ at VI. 
22. 0. By a moro reversion of tho process, the ‘adri’ is called ‘vajra’ in our 
passages. For the explanation of the other simile, seo bolow No. 138. 


(21) Dala Mta 7:1 agga ators u 
IV. 32. 16be. 


‘May you joyfully accept our hymns, as one longing for a wife 
accepts a lovely bride.’ 


‘Tvam’ and ‘girah’ are the principal and the subsidiary upamoyas; 
they are compared respectively with a'*vadhüyu' and a&'yosana. The common 
property is expressed by ' josayüso'. 

Tho same simile occurs again ab III. 52. 3 (in the same words and same 
context) and III. 62. 8 for the same ‘upameyas’. 


(22) er d: ERAS ۲و2‎ ere aad ga ۱ 
IV. 34. 5ed. 


‘These drinks have approached you as the newly calved cows 
approach their home at the timo of the close of the day.' 


‘Pitayah’ and ‘veh’ are the principal and tho subsidiary upamoyas 
which are respectively compared with ‘navasvah’ and ‘astam’. The common 
property is expressed by 'ahnüm abhipitvo agman'. Our simile is very 
forceful since tho word *navasvah' (and not meroly 'gavah' or dhonavah 
as in I. 66. 5; IX. 66. 12, etc.) is used, thus suggesting great eagerness with 
sag the ‘navasvah’ in the simile and ‘pitayah’ approach their respective 
goals. 


(23) sa ahe waa Ra TET RIT ware ۱ 
IV. 38. 8ab. 


* And indeed they tremble before the attack (abhiyujo) of this 
furious (Dadhikrà) as before the thunder of the Heaven !' 


'Rghüyatah (dadhikrivnah)’ and 'abhiyujah' (abl. sing.) are the two 
upameyas, which are respectively compared with 'dyoh' and 'tanyatoh'. 
'Bhayante' expresses tho common property. 
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I have takon ‘abhiyujah’ as a noun of action, following Oldenberg and 
Geldner. I am not, howovor, thoroughly satisfiod with tho interpretation. 
The word does not seem to havo been used as a noun of action in the RV. 
It always means ‘foes’ (those who attack) and thus the first impression that: 
it is tho subject of ‘bhayante’ is difficult to remove. We may rather supply 
‘manyoh’ after 'rgháyatah” and comparo ‘Rghiyatah manyavo’ at X. 113. 
Gb. In that case, the simile would be an ekadedavivartin? sünga upamá and 
would belong to the second group (Nos. 28-41). 


(24) on ¡Rosada oe eet: at ga 27۹ ۱ 
IV. 38. 10ab. 


*Dadhikràü has filled the five tribes of men with his might, as 
the sun fills the waters with his light.’ 

This is one of the fow triple similes occurring in tho RV. (see below Nos. 
37, 39). ‘Dadhikra’ is the chief upamoya, ‘kratih’ and 'énvasü' boing ita 
subsidiaries. Correspondingly, 'süryah' ia the chief upamiina; ‘apoh’ and 
*jyotisü' are its subsidiarios. ‘Tatina’ expresses the common property. 


(25) wat gà dam gerer fra: amd ava A: ۱ 
IV. 41. bab. 


*Be the lovers of this prayer, oh Indra and Varuna, as two bulls 
becomo of a cow.’ 

‘Yuvam’ and ‘dhiyah’ are tho principal and subsidiary upameyas; they 
are respectively compared with ' vrgabha' and 'dhenoh' the common proporty 
being expressed by 'protàrü bhitam’. Tho dual 'vrsabhü' is used under 
the influenco of tho dual upumeya. It has no significance by itself. Such a 
sympathetic dual is often found in the Rgvoda; cf. o.g. Nos. 114, 121, 122 
below. Compare also Oldonberg's remarks on this passage at ZDMG., Vol. 
01, p. 831. 


(26) Ma wd adri rar wal eremd 35 ۱ 


IV. 57. 2ab. 


‘Oh Lord of the Tields, yield us your sweet wave, as a cow 
yields her milk.' 


“Tvam' and *ürmim' are the two upameyas which are respectively com- 
pared with 'dhenuh' and ‘payah’. ‘Dhukgva’ exprosses the common pro- 
perty. 'Madhumün ürmi' is the spring of sweet wator. 


(27) aÑ tara ad Atal: To: y eer erf u 
game 


IV. 58. 8ab. 


‘The streams of ghee, beautiful and smiling, move forth towards 
Agni as women towards a festival.’ 


‘Samana’ is loc. (or instru.) of ‘samana’ used adverbially and is certainly 
intended to correspond to ‘agnim’ which is the subsidiary upameya. ‘Abhi 
pravanta’ (and perhaps 'kelyünyah and smeyamináso”) constitute the 
common term. As a matter of fact, we should have expected ‘samanam na 
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yosüh' as at RV. X. 168. 2b. Why tho poet used ‘samana iva’ is more than 
what we can say. Perhaps the poet's fondness for tho form ‘samana’ 
(cf. IV. 5. 7; 43. 7; 61. 8a and b, 9a end c) may account for this. 


GROUP II.—PaRTIALLY EXPRESSED COMPOUND SIMILES. 


Under this hoad, I have put together all Ekadeéavivartini Saga Upamis, 
where an upamána or upameya is dropped and has to bo supplied owing to 
the force of the other expressed parts of the compound simile. 


(28) :اج‎ geal mada a fart flat ۱ 


qual srfü dqueg gaa wed Raa erum d 
IV. 2. 17. 


‘The skilful, glorious and pious gods (i.e. Angirasas), blowing 
up (ie. inspiring with confidence) the beings (in the cave), as (a 
blacksmith blows up) iron, brightening up Agni and strengthening 
Indra, went forth surrounding the stall of the cows.’ 


Here 'devüh' and ‘janima’ are respectively the principal and tho sub- 
sidiary upameyas, Only one upamàna corresponding to ' janimà', however, 
is actually employed by the poet. The other one, corresponding to the 
principal upameya ‘devih’ has to be supplied. It may either be ‘karmirah’ 
(X. 72. 2) or'dhmàtà ' (V. 9. 5). 

‘Janina’ are the croaturcs imprisoned in the cave of Vala. *Dhamantah' 
means ‘strengthening’, ‘encouraging’ or ‘making them hopoful', ete. /dham 
without a preposition or with the prepositions ‘anu’, ‘sam’ and upa (cf. IL., 
24. 7; VIII. 7. 10; X. 81. 3; V. 9. 5, ote.) has tho meaning of ‘encourage’, 
‘fatten’, ‘invigorate’, etc. It has the opposito meaning of ‘destroy, blow out, 
etc.,’ when it takes the prepositions ' para’, ‘nis',‘apa’ or ‘abhi’; (cf. X. 145. 
2; V. 31. 9; VIII. 96. 13; I. 117. 21). 

It should be noted that the missing upamána ' dhmátà' or'karmürah' can 
be legitimately supplied after ‘na’, since this particle is pretty regularly 
found between tho principal and the subsidiary upamünas in the case of the 
Süünga upamás. The consequont hyporbaton (‘devi janimü' instead of the 
naturally expectod 'janimá dové’) must bo attributed to metre alone. 

It is indeed very tempting to construe 'dová” as an adjective of ‘janima' 
against tho Padapütha. We may compare 'devüya janmane' at I. 20. la 
and'devünüm janim@’ in the noxt stanza, i.e. IV. 2. 18. Those ‘deva janima’ 
aro naturally ‘Agni and Indra’ mentioned in c. Wo may also compare III. 
30. 10 (vànih puruhütam dhamantih), II. 34. 1 (Marutah bhpmim dhamantah); 
II. 24. 7 (Te büáhubhyüàm dhamitam agnim), whore Agni and Indra are the 


objects of /dham. Tho adjective ‘devayantah’ of the Angirasas also favours 
such a construction (though ordinarily ‘devih’ referring to them is not im- 
possible: cf. Mcdonoll, V.M. p. 142). This construction, however, would not 
so forcibly suggost tho missing upamina, i.e. 'dhmütà'. It would on the 
other hand imply that ‘ayo na devá janima’ is a complete simple simile in 
itself, having no connection with ‘devayantah’ as an upamcya belonging to 
it. 


(29) Text: ۱ 7 ۱ 
IV. 5. 1bd. 


‘He who shines mightily, i.e. Agni (brhad bháh) supports (the 
heaven or his smoke) as a pillar supports the wall.’ 


2 
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Here tho principal upameya is Agni described in the first three lines. 
(The words *brhad bhüh' which aro evidently in tho nominative caso refer 
to Agni; cf. VIL. 8. 4b). The subsidiary upameyo dyám (cf. I. 67. 3b) or 
* dhümam' (cf.IV. 6. 2d) is forced upon us by the subsidiary upamüna' rodhos '. 


(30) 3 qu at ۱ 


muaa: gailas: ۳۳5 wat dear eria Il 
IV. 5. 15bed. 


* The face of the god shone in the house; the god of lovely 
appearance, chosen by many, having put on his bright (light) has 
shone (with his face) as a house with riches.’ 

۱ i.e. Agni is compared with ‘ksitih’ which is the principal 
upamina, and ‘riya’ which is the subsidiary upamüno, naturally suggests the 
corresponding subsidiary upameya, i.e. *anikona' (or perhaps 'ruéata tejosá). 
This shining *anika' is alroady mentioned in b of tho same stanza, and corres- 
ponds to ‘sarhdrsti’ at I. 144. 7d (ranvah samdretau pitumán iva ksayah) 
where the same simile is usod with different words. 


(31) s d feat a «7۶ gal: Il 
IV. 10. 4e. 


* Your breaths roar aloud like (the thunders) of the heaven.’ 


Generally, tho'éusmüh' of Agni and Indra (and not of Dyauh) are spoken 
ofin RV. This fact, coupled with VII. 3. 6c (divo na te tanyatur eti $ugmah) 
shows that in tho passage, we have to supply 'tanyavah' as tho principal 
upamüna corresponding to '$usmüh'. ‘Divah’ is the subsidiary upamina 
for ‘te’. 'Stanayanti' expresses tho common property ; cf. also V. 25. 8. 


(32) ada ira ord: at a ada qi: ۱ 
IV. 16. 19cd. 


* May we rejoice through many nights and years overpowering 
the enemies with our glories as the Heavens do (the Earth). 


' Dyuranaih abhisanto' expresses the common property in this compound 
simile. 'Vayam' is the principal and ‘aryah’ tho subsidiary upameya, Of 
the corresponding upamünas, only the principal ono, i.e. 'dyüvah' is expressly 
stated, while tho other, i.o. 'bhümirn' has to be understood in view of RV. 
X. 59. 3 (abhi su aryah paurnsyair bhavem dyaur na bhumim , . . ). 


(33) s aka oa geste aa > oe: FES: ۱ 
IV. 17. 12cd. 


* Who, urged (by the powerful Maruts), like the wind incited by 
the roaring clouds, puts forth his strength in an instant.’ 


In c, we have to supply ‘nrbhié śākaih’ from v. 11 of the same hymn as 
is suggested by the subsidiary upamüna 'abhraih'. It is obvious that Indra 
incited by the Maruts is compared with the Wind urged on by tho roaring 
clouds. Thus ‘jitah 4ugmam iyarti’ expresses the common property. I 
take 'muhukaih' as an adverb in the senso of ‘in a moment’, Compare 
‘muhuko’ and ' muhu' in tho same sense at IV. 10. 17b and 20. 9b. 
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Though, ordinarily, it is the followera (like ‘abhrini’ and the Maruts) 
that are 'jüta' or inspirod by their loadors (like tho Wind and Indra), yet 
sometimes the loader also focls groatly oncouraged whon he sees his followers 
in cheerful spirits. In the simile, the adjective 'stanayadbhih' signifies this 
cheerful spirit of the clouds which encourages their leader Vata. ‘Asya’ is 
reflexive. 

It is intorosting to note how *jútah”, a portion of tho common torm finds 
itself betwoon the two upamünas. To romovo this difficulty by taking Vata 
alone as a qualifled upamina for ‘yah’ would be doing injustice to all those 
passages in which the Maruts aro describod aa tho inspirors of Indra. 


(34) sm «mr 3 چو‎ añ erit q ala rer ۱ 


ara atari 7 gat ۱ 
IV. 17. 14cd; 15. 


* The Black one (ie. the Etaga) turns back (juhuráno), and 
dashes forth toward it (i.e. the sun, to carry it back to the East) 
at the bottom of the skin (ie. the sky) at the resting place of this 
region (ie. mid-air). Just as a priest, sacrificing at night (goes 
towards his Firo).’ 


In the first half of this difficult stanza which undoubtedly describes the 
sunset, Indra is said to have thrown down tho wheel of the sun (bolow the 
horizon in the West) and stopped Etoáa, who was still moving forward (to- 
wards tho West). Etaśa did not know whon to stop in his westward course, 
whilo taking away the sun's car with him. So Indra stopped him. Blaśa 
then realized his orror and at once turned back and rushed towards the aun 
in order to take him now to his rising place in tho East, for the next day. 
This is describod in tho passago under discussion nnd Etaáa is compared with 
& priest sacrificing at night and hastening towards his sacrificial fire. 

'Asiknyüm jigharti' expresses tho common property, i.e. the unusual 
nightly activity. 'Krsnah' rofers to Etaga who is conceived as ‘dark’ at 
night (tho sun's lustre is said to be black at night; cf. I. 116.5ed) and who is 
the principal horse drawing the sun’s car; cf. VII. 63. 2; 06. 14 «ec. ‘im’ 
refers to 'Sürya' mentioned in the first half of tho stanza. These two (i.e. 
krsnah and im) are tho principal and subsidiary upameyas respectively. 
Of the corresponding upamiinas, i.e. ‘hota’ and ‘Agnim', only tho firat is 
mentioned, tho second is to bo suppliod. 

The particle ‘na’ finds itself betwoen tho two words (yajamüno and 
hota) of which the principal upamána consists, according to tho rulo stated 
&bove in a noto on No. (2) above. 


(35) area Raat a Yat yd: GaSe wur 1 
IV. 19. 2ab. 


‘Like old men who abandon (their property in favour of their 
inheritors), the gods abandoned (the supreme rulership) and thus, 
oh Indra, you who never yield your place to another became the 
sovereign ruler,’ 


*Devüh' and ‘simrijyam' (to be oxtracted from the word 'samrüt' are 
the principal and subsidiary upameyas respectively. They are compared with 
‘jivrayah’ and ‘rayim’ or ‘vedas’ of which the first only is expressly stated, 
while the second is clearly suggested by the word 'samrát', Compare e.g. 
1.70.5 (pitur na jivrer vi vedo bharanta); or I. 110.3 (rayim na kaécit mamrván 
aváháh) or X. 108. 6 (Kas te ená avasrjüt ayudhvi), which unmistakably 


suggest that ‘ava + Jari’ (="ava+ hi) is n transitive verb and must have 
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some object; in the case of the upameyavakya, it must be ‘simrajyam’, 
ns is indicated by the word “semrát* (The gods abandoned ‘simrajyam’; 
Indra picked it up and thus became e samrát, i.e. süàmrüjyavün) while in the 
upamünnvükya, it is ‘rayi’ or ‘vedas’ as is clear from RV. I. 70. 6 and I. 110. 
3, and from the upameya 'sümrüjyam'. 

As a matter of fact, both the subsidiary upameya ond upamüno, i.e. 
“sámrijyam' and 'rayim' have to be supplied. But this need not lead us 
to assume that the simile was conceived as a simple and not as a compound 


one. For, as said above, tho poot’s use of the transitive verb ‘avata/ spj’ 


and the adjective 'samrát' used of Indra, suggest that he had conceived this 
as a sáñga upamá. 


(36) aR da a a aa ولد‎ ] aranda: ۱۱ 
IV. 19. 5ab. 


"The mountains (ie. the mountain-streams) ran eagerly to- 
gether towards (you), a3 women towards their child. 


[They rolled forward like chariots]. 


'Adrayah' is another example of an early Vedic atiseyokti (see above 
under Nos. 8, 20;) and stands for ‘adritulyah apah’. 

The principal upameya ‘adrayah’ is compared with ‘janayah’, while 
the subsidiary upameya 'tvám, i.e. Indram’ has to be supplied in view of the 
subsidiary upamana ‘garbham’; also cf. IX. 09. 9 (rathà iva pra yayur indram). 
That the “ipah* considored Indra as their child is also not to be forgotten; 
cf. IV. 18. 8; I. 33. 11; X. 30. 4; 43. 3 &c. It must be remembered that b 
contains 12 syllables when only 11 are expected. ‘Adreh’ or “ipah” would 
have been thus more natural in the place of'*adrnyah'. But the poet actually 
uses ‘adrayah’ obviously with somo object in view. This object could not 
be any but a rhetorical one. In the stanza, he is giving a description of what 
he imagines must have happened when Indra killed Vala and set free the rivers 
pent up by him (d); when suddonly the floods began to move from all sides 
of the rocky cave of Vala, they presented an appearance of the rocks themsolves 
moving forward, being reduced to fluidity! The poet thus secms to have 
deliberately chosen the expression ‘adrayah’ to convey the idea of the vastness 
of the mass of the waters and also their all-round mobility. Everywhere 
around, there was flowing water and it appeared as if the mountains themselves 
had melted and were flowing forward. I do not think that 'adrayah' here 
stands for *adrijàtah', as'girayah' stands for 'girijátàh' at VI. 66. 11d or as 
*güvah' stands for ‘gojitah’ at IV. 41. 8c. For, then the choice of 'adreyah' 
for the metrically natural ‘adreh’ or *ápah? remains unmotivated, 


(37) ¿ña faa a q Bat spar Taal erf N: ۱ 
IV. 27. dab. 


‘ The impetuous Syena bore him (i.e. Soma) away from the lofty 
peak (i.e. of the heaven) just as (the arava) took away Bhujyu from 
his Indra-befriended (enemy).’ 


Tho simile is a triple one (see above No. 24 and below No. 39); ‘yona’ 
istheprincipal upameya, its two subsidiaries being ‘snoh' and ‘im, i.e. somem ۰ 
This $yona is comparod with some one (obviously with ‘arava’ who enjoyed 
the favour of the Asvini and saved Bhujyu; ef. VII. 68. 7c) who carried away 
or saved ' Bhujyu' from his enemy who was ‘Indravin', i.e.enjoyed the favour 
of Indra. 

The poot very aptly compares the two situations. The feat of tho 
“gyena” is as groat as that of tho ‘arava’; for, just as ‘arava’ saved ' Bhujyu 
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when ho was cast in the middlo of the ocean by his treacherous friends, and 
when his father Tugra was unable to save him (cf. VII. 68. 7; I. 116. 3, etc.), 
in spite of the fact that the porson (i.e. the onomy of Tugra; see bolow) from 
whom ho was saving ' Bhujyu' was‘ Indra-favoured', so also the 6۷۵۱۱۵ saved or 
carried away ‘Soma’ from some thing, i.e. ' brhat snu’ which was as difficult to 
tackle with as the “Indraván fore of Tugra’. Thus one of the upamünns, 
namely the principal one, has to be supplied and it is‘ arüvá' as said above. 

Tho reading ‘indravatah’ is quite satisfactory. It corresponds to 
‘snoh’ (mark the ablatives) and rofers to something (i.e. the place or the 
person) which is as difficult as ‘snu’ to tackle with and from which ' Bhujyu’ 
was rescuod. In tho rescue of ' Bhujyu', it does not appear that the ‘arava’ 
assisted by Aávinü had actually to fight with the Indravàn enemy of Bhujyu 
and his father Tugre, but suroly thero did exist such a danger! At the timo 
of saving Bhujyu, Tugra was not a worshippor of Indra; on tho contrary, 
he seems to have been fighting with an enemy favoured by Indra. I construo 
tho story of Tugra and Bhujyu as follows:— 

Tugra was for a long time a non-boliover in Indra and Aávinà; cf. VI. 
20. 8; 20. 4; X. 49. 4. He was once fighting with his enemies, probably 
Vetasu and Kutsa who were the prolégés of Indra. On one occasion, he 
seems to have sent his son Bhujyu against his enemios, as a commander of a 
war-ship. Bhujyu, however, was troncherously: drowned by his friends in 
the ship, but was saved by an arāvā with tho help of the Aévina (VII. 68. 7). 
It is probable that Tugra himself was prosent in another ship on the occasion, 
but was unable to save his son from his treacherous friends and therefore had 
helplessly abandoned Bhujyu to his fate as a rich man helplessly abandons 
his property when dying! (cf. I. 110. 3). After this incident, and mainly 
through tho influence of his son Bhujyu, Tugra bocame a worshipper of the 
Aégvina (cf. I. 117. l4ab) and perhaps also of Indra. Indra is called Tugrya- 
Vrdh at VIII. 45. 29; and 99. 7. Also cf. I. 33. 15. 


(38) ar at AAR و‎ a FHT: garg N 
IV. 41. 8ab. 


"Those hymns longing for you and desiring loot, oh bounteous 
gods, go to you for a favour, as (the racing mares) go to a race.’ 


*Dhiyah' and ‘vim’ are tho principal and subsidiary upameyas respectivo- 
ly. They are respectively compared with 'raghvih' and “újim'. Of those, 
the first has to bo supplied, while the other is actually mentioned by the poot. 
Comparo for tho same simile V. 41. 4d; IV. 5. 13b; VI. 24. 6d. ; IX. 32. 6c &c. 
*Vájayantih jagmuh' is the common torm. 


(39) fad a ma uu 37 AQ adt A ۰ ۱ 
IV. 41. 8cd. 


'My hymns and prayers have approached Indra and Varuna 
(to rest) as the cows (i.e. their milk) approach Soma for infusion.' 


This is a triple simile (seo above Nos. 24, 37). 'Güvah' is tho principal 
upamiina; ‘somam’ and 'ériye' are its subsidiaries. The corresponding 
upameyas are ‘girah-manisih’, ‘Indram-Varunam’ and 'sprastum or rantum 
or érayitum’. ‘Tho first two aro expressod, while tho third has to be supplied 
in view of I. 16, 7ab; IV. 41. led; 43. 1d; VII. 80 8b; X. 91. 13c; 47. 7c, otc. 
It is also possible to imagine that tho poet intendod 'áriye' to be a common 
doublo-meaning infinitive of the two roots 'éri' to mix and 'óri' to rest, appli- 
cable both in the upamüna and the upameya vükyas, though primarily 
intended for the former alone as is clear from tho position of ‘na’ which never 
stands at the beginning of an upamino vikya. Compare Oldenberg, ZDMG., 
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Vol. 61, pp. 815, 825, parti: p. 817. It is, however, difficult to say at this 
stage whether such a éabda-álesa can be allowed in early Rgvedic pootry. 


(40) 3۳: ... 335 pd TIT 5 ۱ 
IV. 6. 2d. 


‘Agni has erected his smoke towards the heaven as a planter 
erects (the sacrificial post).' 


‘Upa dyüm stabhiyat’ expresses tho common property. ‘Agnih’ and 
*dhúmam' aro the principal and subordinate upameyas, which aro rospectively 
compared with ‘mot&’ and ‘svarum’. The last has to bo supplied in view of 
IL. 8. 6-7; IV. 51. 2 ۰. 


(41) am ft al agat ada fee | 
sam Saad له‎ afta egt ۱ 
IV. 7. 2 cd; 3ab. 


‘The mortals indeed have seized you, who are fit to be praised 
&mong the people, holy and wise, when they saw you (distinguished 
by your sparks or flames) as they see the heaven (distinguished) by 
the stars.' 


The heaven is distinguished by its stars; cf. II. 2. 5d; 34. 2a; I. 106. 11b; 
X. 68. llb; similarly, Agni is distinguished by his sparks (arcayah); cf. 
V. 17. 3e; 28. 8a &c. Accordingly, the subsidiary upameya ‘arcibhih’ has 
to bo supplied to correspond with *etrbhih' of the simile. 'Paáyanto' with 
porhups *vyaktam' supplied expresses tho common property. 


GROUP IIL.—SrMPLE SIMILES WITH A QUALIFIED UPAMANA. 


Under this group, I have arranged all those similes in which there is only 
one upamüna. The peculiarity of this upamüna, howover, is that it consists 
of two or more words. Ono of theso is the real upamána, while tho other is 
eithor its adjective agreeing with it in number and gender or a noun in an 
oblique case, generally tho genitive. I havo soparatod theso from the similes 
in the next group in order to draw attention to the position of tho particle of 
comparison na or iva, which finds itself between the words of which the upa- 
mina consists and may come after any ono of theso, i.e. tho noun or its 
attributive. Conversely, there is a presumption generally that an adjective 
or a word in tho genitivo case, between which and tho rogular upamüna tho 
particle of comparison is found, belongs to tho upamüna and not to the upa- 
moya. 


(a) Similes with na. 


(42) ere del gate dem ... gf ud 7 NT: n 
IV. 1. 6ac. 


‘The glorious appearance of this lovely god is pure and bright 
(Suci) like the heated ghee of a cow.’ 


‘Suci’ expresses the common property; but it agrees with the upamdna 
which happons only in rare casos. Generally the word exprossing common 
property agroes with the upameya in respect of gendor, number, ond person 
when it does not agroo with both. Sáyana indeed takes 'óuci' as merely 
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another adjective of the upamána and construes 'spüàrhà' as the Sádhárana 
Dharma. 'Spirhá”, however, seoms to bolong to the following simile rather 
than to this one. Besides the upaména 'ghrta' is usod in the Rgvoda to 
comparo a thing for its ‘purity’ cf. IV. 57. 2c; III. 2. 1b; IV. 10. 6ab; V. 
86. 6b; VIII. 12. 4b; VI. 10. 2d; IX. 67. 12ab. It must be conceded, however, 
that in all the passages the word 'óuci' or ‘pitam’ is used as an adjective 
of ‘ghptam’ and it is possible that the pocet may have intended a similar 
construction in our passage. In that caso, wo must supply some such word 
as ‘püti’ to express tho common property botween ‘sarndrk’ and ‘ghrtam’. 


(43) 3۳۲۲ ۱ 


anf + aig TIAN: os REAR gag: ou 
IV. 3. 12 bed. 


' May the rivers run forward with their sweet waters to flow for 
ever, like a race-horse encouraged in his gallops.’ 


‘Apo’ is tho upamoya compared with ‘sargesu prastubhino vüji'. For 
the samo upamana, cf. IV. 10. la (No. 4 above). 


(44) eye «rer: 218] 7 ۱ 
IV. 4. la. 


‘Spread out your light like a broad net.’ 


Here‘ prasitim' is tho upamüna and ‘ prthvim’ is its adjective. Elsewhere, 
however, ‘prasiti’ itself is said to belong to Agni; cf. IV. 4. le; II. 25. 3c; 
VII. 3. 4e; X. 87, lla, 15d. It appears that in the passage under discussion 
as also in VI. 6. 6 (Súrosyova prasitih ksútir agnch) agni’s gproading lustro 
is compared with a ‘prasiti’, while in the remaining passages it is identified 
with it. It is doubtful whether wo should consider the latter as examples 
of'Atiéuyokti'. It depends upon what wo assumo, was in the poot’s mind, 
He might havo called Agni’s light ‘a prasiti’ either bocuuso of the resomblanco 
of the two or evon becauso ho considered tho light itsclf as the actual weapon 
in tho hands of the Deity. In the socond caso thoro is no 'atiáayokti'. 

It should also be noted that Agni is called ‘prthupajih’ (III. 2. 11; 3, l; 
5. 1; 27. 5, etc.) and his‘ pajas’ is said to bo‘prthu’ (VII. 10. la). His'amaoti' 
too is ‘prthvi’ (VII. 38. 2). Yot 'krnusva' alone (and not prthvim also) 
constitutes tho common term hero. 


(45) Tr d ۷6 7 J ۱ 
IV. 4. 4d. 


‘Burn him down like dry grass.’ 


At VIII. 60. 7, an enemy is compared with ' vrddham atasam’ and Agni 
is asked to burn him down. 


(46) ad و‎ aR ... 
Ramo Agata ê AAA 1 


IV. 5. 3acd. 


‘Agni, knowing the great and powerful siman concealed (or 
secret) like the place of a cow, has taught this hymn to me.’ 
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Siman is compared with the hiding place of Vala containing the cows. 
Agni is credited with the discovery of both. 

‘Goh apicyam padam’ is also montioned at IX. 71. 5. Perhaps ‘goh 
padam’ is the same as ‘apichyam gor nûma’ (I. 84. 15; IX. 87. 3) and refers 
to the secret and sacred names of a cow known only to the priests, through 
the gods like Varuna (VII. 87. 4; VIII. 41. 5) or Agni (X. 109. 2; V. 3. 3; 
I. 72. 6) or Soma (IX. 87. 3). 


(47-48) sad 7۳ aed: ARO 7 edat etal: | 


qT: Wed argar 357 d ۲ TH ۱ 
IV. 5. 5. 


‘Going astray like brotherless women, wicked like wives who 
harm their husbands, these our sinful rivals, untruthful and dis- 
honest, have created this difficult riddle (or fearful charm) for us.’ 


Páipisah” are obviously the rivals of the poet. They had produced a 
difficult riddlo or fearful charm against tho poet with the intention of defeat- 
ing and vanquishing him and his party. But then they did not realize that 
that poot waa supported by the great und wise Agni while they had not en- 
joyed that god's protection. Hence thoy were destined for a discomfiture. 

In tho two similos, Agni is rospoctivly compared with a ‘bhrita,’ and a 
‘pati’ and the rivals with women! ‘Vyantah' and 'durevüh' express the 
common proporty of the two similes. 

*Abhrütaro yosanáh' are very probably ‘prostitutes’; cf. I. 124. 7a 
(abhrüteva purse eti pratici). The prostitutes nre rightly called 'abhrà. 
tarah'. They cannot claim any one ns their brother except through their 
mothor. There cannot be any certainty, however, whether thoy both had a 
common father! Besides, all male relationships in the families of prostitutes 
are naturally neglectod, as these aro headed by womon and not by men. 


(49) adad Tê unt a med i 


FETT UST TH ... ... 
IV. 5. 6bo. 


*You have boldly bestowed on me this great and powerful 
(gabhiram) hymn like a heavy (important) load because I never 
neglect my duty! ’ 

‘Gururh bháram? is the compound upamüna and Na should have been 


between the two words. But it comes after both owing to motre. ‘Aminate 
dadhatha’ is the common term. 


(50) sz erras TE: و‎ 3۳85 gra: qe: n 
IV. 6. 3cd. 


‘The sacrificial post has indeed (stood) up like a newborn 
horse; well-shaped and well established, it now anoints the victims.' 


Supply 'atisthat' in c and take ‘paévah' as accusative, object of ‘anakti’, 
ind 

*Navajú okrah' is the upomána with which the ‘svaru’ is compared in 
respect of ‘freshness and erectness’, 
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(51) aal fA a ga: rea a RS ۱ 
IV. 6. 7 cd. 


‘Agni, the purifier, has shone among the human tribes like a 
well established friend.’ 


'Sudhita' is concoived os an adjective of the upamina; cf. V. 3. 2c 
(where Na comes after both tho words owing to metre); VI. 15. 2a; VIII. 
23. 8c. Also cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG; Vol. 61, p. 822. Tho word expressive 
of a common property liko ‘ksemakarah’ must be supplied; cf. II. 4. 3; IV. 
33. 10 &c; also I. 66. 2a (düdhàra ksomam). 


(52-53) 5 wu :م3۳‎ dad af arity A ۱ 


aura a «ed TF ard qug 7 ۱۱ 
IV. 6. 8. 


‘The ten sisters together produce Agni among men, who wakes 
up in the morning, who is bright like the tooth of an Athari and who 
has a capacious mouth like a sharp hatchet.’ 

Wo havo two similes hero; ‘atharyo dantam’ and “poragum tigmam’ 
are the two compound upamünas in them and *óukram' and 'avüsarn' res- 
pectively oxpress their common proporty. ‘That ‘tigmam’ belongs to 
‘paragum’ (and not to Agnim) is not to be doubted. Tho word is never used 
as a direct adjective of Agni. It is always used of something belonging to 
Agni. Thus Agni is tigmánika (I. 05. 2); or tigmajaribha (IV. 5. 4) or 
tigmabhrsti (IV. 5. 3); or tigmasriga (VI. 16. 39); or tigmasoci (I. 79. 10) 
or tigmaheti (IV. 4. 4). Similarly, his ‘ema’ is tigma (VI. 3. 4); his ‘arnéu’ 
is tigma (VIII. 72. 2); his ‘didyut’ is tigma (V. 86. 3) and his ‘jihva’ is tigmo 
(IV. 7. 10). 

For the second simile, cf. VI. 3. 4 (vijehemünah pargur na jihvüm) 


*lolling about his tonguo like an axo. ./jih ‘to loll’; cf. jihma and jihvà. 
(54-55) Qmail erit ۱ 


AnA 7 Gaga ord ghana aed « ard: ou 
IV. 6. 10bcd. 


* Those flames of yours which are vehement like the hawks 
hastening towards their prey (lit. goal) and which roar mightily 
like the host of Maruts, move forth!’ 

"Tvesüso' and ‘tuvigvanaso’ respectively express the common property 


in tho two similes, For the second, cf. I. 127. 6a; VI. 48. 15a. I naturally 
take ‘artham duvasanüso ' as going with ' éyenüso' alone. 


(56) sr aaa... T 7 AR ERA ۱ 
sama e: ۱ 
IV. 10. 1. 
See above No. (4) for translation. ‘Bhadra kratu’ is the upamina. 


nr bhadra as the adjective of kratu, cf. IV. 10. 2; X. 30. 12; I. 89. 1; 67. 1; 
۰ 5 &c. 
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(57) wal at rra af: u 


IV. 10. 3b. 
‘Come towards us like the sun, the luminary.’ 


For ‘svar jyotih’, cf. X. 43. 4d; also cf. ‘svar na áukarm' II. 2. 7d; IV. 
45. 2, &c. 


(58) a qd aT: ge 0۱ 
ad [em 7] daa aaa: ۱ 
IV. 10. 6. 
“Your body is faultless like pure ghee! It is pure gold! That 


(body) of yours shines [like a golden ornament], oh self-reliant 
god !' 


'Arepüh' expresses the common property. ‘Suchi hiranyam’ is an 
*atiényokti'. For the upamina *pútam ghrtam’, cf. No. (42) above. 


(59-60) aaded a aladas a fa: ۱ 


mara RARI ۱ 
IV. 15. 6. 


* They serve him (i.e. Agni) day after day, like a prize-winning 
racer and like the ruddy child of the heaven.' 

‘Marmrjyante’ expresses the common property in both the similes. 
Both the upaminas aro qualified. For ‘sanasi’ as an adjectivo of a horse, cf. 


IX. 85. bc; 100. 4d; X. 03. l4c dec. ‘Divah figuh” is soma; cf. IX. 33. 6c; 
38. 6b; 71. 7a. 


(61) ad wr quel rafa erar dst A 
IV. 16. 2ab. 


*Unyoke (your horses) to enjoy, oh brave god, at this libation 
of ours, today, as at the end of a journey.’ 

‘Ava sya’ expresses tho common property; *adhvano ante' is tho qualified 
upamina; ‘savane’ is the upameya. 

Tho similo is very suggestivo. Tho poet wants Indra not merely to 
break his journey and keep his car waiting with horsos still yoked to it with 
the intention of soon resuming his journey, but to finish his journey at his 
sacrifice and enjoy at leisure as if it were his own home! 


(62) añ... 557 3۳5 a Ted ۱ 
IV. 16. 11c. 
‘You go forth, desiring to keep together (i.e. make them run 


with equal speed) the straight-going (horses of Vata) like a covetable 
loot (or loot which fills a cart up to the top).’ 


*Gadhyam vajam’ is the upamina; for gadhyam vajam, cf. IV. 16. 16; 
VI. 10. 0d; 20. 2b &c. ‘Yuytigan yüsi' is the common term. 
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(63-64) ad sm qeu... 


qut > 2w 29199 at a after ff Aa u 
IV. 16, 14aed. 


*When you held your body by the side of the sun, you assumed 
supreme power (tavisim usinah) after seizing your weapons, like 
a wild elephant, like a formidable lion ! 


"Tavisim ugünah' expressos the common property in both the similes. 
Tho first of thoso suggests ‘tho wild ferocity’ of Indra while the second suggests 
‘his fearful stateliness'. For the first, cf. I. 64. 7c; for tho second, cf. IX. 
97. 28b. That '“tavisim usünah' is tho prodicate is clear from V. 32. 2d and I. 
35. 4d. In tho first simile, tho adjective ' hastin' instead of the usunl' bhimah’ 
(cf. I. 154. 2; 190. 3; II. 33. 11) is employed to suggest perhaps tho upraised 
arm of Indra, scizing a weapon, 


(65) erii ate wd ۱ 
IV. 17. 4d. 


‘Always unmoved (from his adopted position) like the Earth 
from her seat.’ 


That ‘sadasah’ belongs to the upamiina alone and not to tho upameya, 
i.e. Indra also (cf. VII. 22. le where ‘suyatah’ belongs to both, though, strictly 
speaking, it is a part of the upamàna alono as the position of Na shows) is 
evident from VI. 17. 5 (adrim nutthü ecyutam sadasah pari svüt) and also 
from the fact that Indra is always morely said to be ‘anapacyuta’ (VIII. 93. 
9; VIII. 92. 8) or'acyuta' (I. 52. 2; X. 111, 3), without any reforenco to his 
'sadas'. Hence also wo aro not expected to supply any corresponding word 
in the upamoyavikye. In short, he is'anünudah' (cf. I. 53. 8. II. 21. 4; X. 38. 
b), not allowing the enemy to come forward even a single stop by recoding! 
‘Anapacyutam’ is the common term. 


(66) aara od Teg Ral: .. emendata 7 RAT u 
IV. 17. 16ad. 


‘Hager for cows, we the singers, move Indra (up and down) like 
a pitcher in the well.’ 


Indra is here compared with a pitcher moving up and down in a well. 
It comes up filled with wator and goos down empty. Similarly Indra moves 
up and down botweon the H. and the E. Only unlike the jar, he is empty 
when he goes up and is filled with gifts when he goes down to the priests! 
The point of similarity is expressed by 'ücyavayümah' which hore signifies 
‘the upward and downward movement’ like tho ‘koga in a well’ and not merely 
‘violent shaking so as to empty completely which is its moaning at RV. 
X. 42. 2 (kosam na pürnam vasund ni rstam d cydvaya maghadeydya düram: 
‘Shake violently so as to ompty completely the bravo (Indra) filled with 
riches like a pitchor filled (with water)’. In this latter passage Indra is 
compared with a jar filled with water and situated high above our heads. It 
is thus obvious that ‘avato and kośam’ together forin the upamüna in the 
present passage. 
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(67) ser twat ga qaad ere 3۳ u 
IV. 19. 7ab. 


‘Indra fully filled (ie. impregnated) the youthful (rivers) 
which pull down their banks (dhvasra) and know the holy law, as 
(eagerly as) he did the girlish (streams) which gently break forth 
and babble !' 


Tho stanza describes the impregnating activities of Indra. In tho first 
half quoted above, the ‘yuvatih’ are compared with ‘agruvah’ in respect of 
‘being filled by Indra’. Both tho upamána and the upamoya aro ‘Prakrta’. 
But the existence of tho common property is more easily granted in the one 
than in the other. Hence the choice of tho former as the upamana and of 
the latter as tho upameya, though both are equally Prakrta or tho matter in 
hand. In the present passage, Indra's approaching the girls with fresh 
youth is used as the upamüna for his approaching the grown up (praudha) 
women. The former is more natural than the latter. It is in such passages 
that na has the sense of a conjunctive particle. Compare for example (seo 
also the note thoreon) IV. 16. lob (No. 135) 28. 3ed (No. 141) and 48. lab 
(No. 144) below. In the present simile, both the upamüna and the upamoya 
have two adjectives each, which show that in spite of the differonce in their 
nature Indra, the great Vrsa, has filled them both with equal zest! The 
‘yuvatis’ are tho largo rivers which aro 'dhvasro' and 'rtagña”, i.e. they know 
the holy law according to which Indra must impregnate them (and therefore 
they do not raise a complaining voice!); whoreas the ‘agriis’ are the mountain- 
rivulets which broak through tho sides of the mountains and babble forth in 
a girlish manner (or perhaps ‘vakvih’ means who cried aloud when Indra 
approached them!). Indra, however, has impregnated both! In addition 
to the simile, we have two fine Atisnyoktis in ‘agruvah’ and ‘yuvatih’ in the 
stanza. 

The upamàna is a qualified one, i.e. ‘nabhanvah vakvàh agruvak'; na 
ordinarily is put between the upamüna and its adjective; but if the upamána 
has two adjectives, this na is placed between the two adjectives. 


(68-69) & at ear 59۵2و‎ ٩ gra: Bat 7 Sat ۱۱ 
IV. 20. 5ab. 


* Who is noisily surrounded (vi rarapSe) by younger poets like 
a tree which is (laden with) ripe (fruit), like a victor armed with 
a weapon (srni)’! 


See above No. (10) for the second half of the stanza. The stanza as ۵ 
whole describes the difference between an old sage of established reputation 
like Vámadeva, who can claim with confidence the help of Indra and the 
other younger poets, who are not so sure of it and therefore who crowd around 
him in the hope of getting at least an audience from him! 

We have two similes here; in both ‘virarapSe’ is the common property. 
The upaminas in both again are qualifiod. For the first simile, also compare 
I. 8. 8 (asya sunrta virapsi, gomali pakvà sakhad na dàduse) and III. 45. 4. 
'srnyah' is one who is armed with ‘srni’, which hore probably means a ‘hook- 
like’ weapon. In classical literature the word means ‘a goad’ (anku$sa). 

If, however, it is contended that ‘srni’ cannot have this meaning in the 
Rgveda, where it invariably signifies ‘a hook’ or ‘a hooked stick’, I propose 
the following interpretation of ‘srnyo na jetà:— Indra is compared with & 
tree laden with ripe fruit in the first simile. But such e ‘vrksa’ is after all 
passive and cannot show his favours and disfavours. Any man may approach 
it and have the fruit; Indra. however, is not such a one; he has his likes and 
dislikes. Vamadova, therefore, immediately improves upon his first simile 
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and compares Indra with a hook-man on such a tree! According to this inter- 
pretation 'Srnyo na’ alono is the simile and ‘jeta’ is to be taken with Indra. 
(Transt.—who is surrounded, ote. like a treo with ripe [ruit, like a hookman on 
such a treo!). Tho simile then will be comparable with X. 101. 3d (nediya 
it arnyah pakvam eyát) and III. 45. 4 (vrksam pakvam falam ankiva dhunuhi). 
In view of the position of na, however, I am inclined to favour the first inter- 
pretation and there is no definite evidenco against taking ‘ srni’ as a ‘weapon’. 


(70) se Rize 37 دوه‎ ETON اس‎ x ou 
IV. 21. 20d. 


‘Whose wisdom, victorious and overpowering, rules over men 
like a universal monarch !' 


*Vidatha' is universo as shown by mo at BUJ. 1935, p. 26. ‘vidathya 
samrát' is the upamána. 


(71) Ads igid 7 fred: | 
IV. 22. 8a. 


‘The stalk of soma (arhéu) which is like (or as it were) a river 
of the gladdening juice, is pressed.’ 


For the rest of the stanza, cf. No. (12) above. In the present similo 
'madyah sindhuh’ is the qualified upamina.  But'pipile' is not a satisfactory 
sddhdrana dharma; nor should a word like *púrnah* be supplied. The poet’s 
intention to give us a sambhúvana rathor than a simile is evident from the 
nature of the upamina, The upamina, as a rulo, should be a well-known and 
existing thing, but can we say this of ‘a river of the juice’? The poet thus 
seems to imagine the soma-stall to be as it wore ‘a river full of the swect 
Eladdening juice’. In short, we have an Utpreksü here, rather than an 
Upama, 


(72) ٩۳۷۳3 a ]5و3‎ ql a oui d 
IV. 38. 2bd. 


* You indeed gave Dadhikrà, who-is friendly to all men and who 
is fit to be praised by a nobleman like a brave king.’ 


‘Aryah earkrtyam' expresses the common property. For 'nppatim na 
Süram', cf. ‘medhayum na &üram' of the next numbor and 'astova ۲ 
at I. 70. 6b; VI. 04. 3c. 


(73) موجه‎ Fag a ad ugi [ada ws] ۱ 
IV. 38. 3cd. 


* Who overpowers the chariots (of the enemy) like a brave 
warrior, greedily attacking them with his legs.’ 


*Rathaturam ’ expresses the common property. 'Medhayum' is a warrior 
who longs for ‘medha’ (food, nourishment, etc.) in a battle, which therefore 
is also called “medhasiti” ( a place where ‘medha’ is to be won). For the 
adjective of tho upamina, seo the last number. Compare Nos. 117-118 for 
the other portions of the stanza. 
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(74-75) sa 5 qaa a dR fra Ay u 


faders adit 7 PAR ۱ 
IV. 38. 5abc. 


* And the people (of the enemy) cry after him in battles as they 
do after a robber who robs everything including dress—after him 
(ie. Dadhikrà), who swoops down upon (enemy's property) like 
a famishing hawk !’ 


Dadhikra is very ruthless while looting the enemy and therefore is com- 
pared with a robber who does not spare the robbed person oven his loin-cloth! 
In tho first simile 'anukroáunti' constitutes the common proporty, while 


‘nici ayamünum' does so in the second. ‘Jasuri’ is from jas? *to be ox- 
hausted, to famish with hungor’ etc. 


(76) asi Heart srt > Beal ۱ 
IV. 38. 6c. 
* Wearing a garland like the beautiful bridal horse.’ 
It is difficult to soy what exactly is meant by the upamina 'éubhvà 
janyah”. ‘Janya’ in all other RV. passages is an adjoctive and means‘ belong- 
ing to or favourable to men’ and is derivod from ‘jana’. Horo, however, it 


is evidently a noun, 'Subhva' being tho adjective. Should we, therefore, 
derive it hore from jani —'tho bride’?  * Srajam krnvüno' is tho common term. 


(77) à quil data añ adian adi u 
IV. 39. 2cd. 


* Him, who overpowers (his enemics) like flaming fire, you gave 
to Pürus, oh Mitravaruna.’ 


‘Taturim’ obviously expresses the common property. 'Didivürnsum 


agnim’ is the upamàna.  "Toturi' is an adjective from „ltr, ‘to cross, over- 
power’, otc. 


(78) 52 at al qam gaala wal cl ادج‎ 7 al ۱ 
IV. 41. lab. 


‘Which hymn, accompanied by an oblation, has enjoyed your 
favour like the immortal priest, i.e. Agnih ? Oh Indra and Varuna |’ 


‘Sumnam ipa’ constitutes the common property. Perhaps even ‘havig- 
man’ is to be added to it. 


(79) sat gant aga Ê ۱ 
511 gps a sm c ۱ 
IV. 45. 2b,d. 


* Your mighty horses laden with sweetness rise upwards, spread- 
ing themselves over the mid-region like the bright (light of the) 
sun.’ 
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‘Rajah à tanvantah’ expresses the common property. That 'Sukram' 
is an adjective of ‘svar’ (and not of 'rajuh' as sayana takes it) is clear from 
II. 2. 7d and X. 43. 0d. For the simile, cf. I. 84. 1. 


(80) wat a e gyal ۱ 
IV. 51. 8d. 


* The dawns wake up early like the herds of cows.’ 


‘Gavam sargüh' is tho upamána, here as in the next number. ‘Sarga,’ 
from ./srj, originally moans ‘swift movement’. Here, however, it secondarily 
means ‘herds with swift movements’. ‘Jarante’ probably constitules the 
common proporty, or perhaps 'bhadrüh' is to be supplied from the next 
number. 


(81) sft war dera wat att 7 GR: | 
IV. 52. 5ab. 
* The rays of the Dawns are seen charming like the herds of the 
cows.’ 


‘Bhadrih prati adrkgata’ constitutes the common property. Na here 
comes after both the words which constitute the upamüna because of the 
metrical difficulty. Its proper place is botween the two; see e.g. No. (80). 


(82) sea dafa TREY a Fal: n 
IV. 58. 6a. 


_ '[The streams of ghee] flow charmingly like the fertilizing 
rivers.’ 


*Dhenüh saritah’ is the upamána. The upameya is 'ghrtagyo dhirah’ 
from tho last vorae. They are praised as identical with the prayers themselves 
in the hymn. Seo IV. 58. Sa and Ile. 


(83) aña ger... TE ۳ 757 7 307 ۱ 
IV. 58. ۰ 


‘The active streams of ghee gallop forward like a bright 
horse ! ’ 


* Aruso vüji' is the upamüna. ‘Patayanti’ is the common term. 


(b) SIMILES WITH iva. 


(84) qu dl qula da. emer ma dea det 1 
IV. 1. 6 ad. 


‘The appearance of this lovely god is superior and covetable 
like the gift of a cow.’ 


*Dhenoh mamhaná” means ۵ gift consisting of a cow and is the upamána 
in the simile. Comparo for a similar uso of tho genitivo (i.e. to express an 
object instead of the subject) in connection with ‘marhhana’: V. 16. tab 
(adhá hi egne egim suviryasyo momhanú:—Let these patrons of ours have 
your gift of good strength, oh Agnil). For the other simile in tho etanza, 
cf, No. (42) above. 
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(85) wat wa: figadla da u 


IV. 1. 8d. 


‘The god Agni is always pleasing like a gathering (house) filled 
with food.’ 


‘Pitumati sarnsad’ is the upamina. ‘Sarhsad’ is derived from ‘sam 
+./sad’ and means in most passages ‘company’, ‘association’, ‘gathering’, 
etc. Here it seems to mean ‘a house’. It has perhaps this same meaning 
at VIII. 14. 16. For the same simile, cf. I. 144. 7d (ranvah . . pitumün 
iva ksayoh) and IV. 10. 15d (No. 130 below). 


(86) 5 Ara dar dire اجه و‎ 
IV. 2. 11 ed. 


‘May the wise god discriminate between knowledge and ignor- 
ance, between (honest and dishonest) men as between good and 
bad backs (of horses). 


'Vità prethü' and ' vrjinà prsthá' is the common upamina for the two 
upameyas, i.e. ‘cittim acittim”, and ‘(vitin vrjinàn) mertán”, occurring in 
the simile. 

The poet evidently uses 'vitü and vrjina’ as the adjectives of ' prethà' 
primarily, but he also intends thorn to be used with ‘martin’; ef. e.g. IV. 1. 
17d; VI. 61. 2c; VII. 60. 2d, where wo get the same expression, i.0. 'rju mar- 
tegu vrjinà ca pa$yan', which ought to be construed as ‘martegu rju vrjinà 
ca (janimüni) pa$yan.' Properly speaking, even here 'rju and ‘vrjina’ 
seem to have been originally conceived as adjectives of ‘martin’ but the 
collective nature of 'inartàn' at the back of the speaker's mind must have 
alfectod tho gender of these adjectives when actually used. The adjectival 
use of 'vrjina' in many Rgvedic passages, whore we must supply ‘marta’ 
or ‘jana’ as its substantive loads to tho same conclusion; e.g. cf. VI. 61. 13; 
VII. 104. 13 ; X. 87. 15 : V. 3. 11 ; VIII. 67. 9. The implied contrast between 
‘pju’ and ‘vpjina’ at IX. 97. 43 and IX. 97. 18 olso shows tho same. 

The same comparison in a slightly different form is employed again at 
X. 89. 3c. ‘Vi cinavat' expresses the common property. 


(87) [sitet 5 [ war geala ۱ 
IV. 16. 15d. 


‘(Indra is beautiful) like beautiful and attractive prosperity, 
[like a house]'. 


‘Indrah’ has to be supplied os tho upamoya in the simile. The common 
term also is apparently dropped; however, as a matter of fact, 'ranvà' ox- 
pressos tho common property (cf. however, II. 4. 4; I. 66. 1; VII. 20. 7; I. 120. 
T, etc.), but has received the gendor of the upamána against the general 
practico of tho Rgvedic poets. Cf. No. (42) above. For a deity compared 
with 'pusti,' etc., cf. I. 05. 3; 00. 1 (citra rayih) otc., VI. 65. 3 (vasoh 
rasih); also seo No. 130. 


(88) feat a diss dal gear aui A u 
IV. 17. 13cd. 


"Maghavà, who is the breaker (of everything) like the Heaven 
armed with thunder, places his singer in the midst of riches.' 
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* Aéanimün Dyauh’ is here the upamina as is cloarly shown by the posi- 
tion of ‘iva’ and by I. 143. 5; 176. 3 (divy& aganih). At VI. 18. 10b again, 
Indra’s weapon is comparod with tho *asani?. 


(89) ara ad goat Ral :وود تج‎ ۱ 
IV. 30. 2ab. 


* Your people indeed follow (you) as all the wheels (follow the 
horses).' 

In this passage, ' vióvü cakrā’ is tho upamüna and iva comes at the end 
of both tho words, owing to metre. Naturally, I do not construo this as a 
partially oxprossod (Ekadosnvivarti) upamü since I do not consider tc as an 
accusative. Irnther tako it as a genitive (soe Oldonberg, Noten, I. pp. 25-29). 
No doubt we ultimately supply ‘tviim’ and ‘sum’ (cf. abovo No. | and IV. 
31. 4) as tho subordinate upameya and upamüna respectively; but then these 
are not impliod by the forco of the partially expressod upamd, but by the 
force of the partially expressed sentence ilsolf. Tho upamá so far as it is 
expressed is complete. ‘Tho incomplete vikyartha, however, leads to tho 
implication of ‘tvim’, which (implied) *tvám? then further leads to the impli- 
ention of a corresponding upamüna, i.c. 'ü$um' ete. ‘Anu vavrtuh’ expresses 
ihe common property. 


(90) aa Prat gad: 680۲ da entend ۱ 


IV. 51. 2ab. 


‘The beautiful dawns have stood up in the East, like the 
sacrificial posts erected at sacrifices.’ 


*Mitüh svaravah' is tho upamána, and ‘asthuh’ expresses tho common 
property. 


(91) wx dira qua qu ia ۱ 


IV. 58. 6cd. 


‘These streams of ghee swiftly flow forth, like the deer running 
away from the hunter.’ 

‘Ksipanor igamünüh mrgüh' is tho upamána; cf. X. 51. 6d. Tho ‘iirmi’s 
are compared with tho deor tn @ particular state. Tho suggestion of a word in 
the upameya vakya corrosponding to ‘ksipanoh’ is certainly not intonded; for 
if at all any such word is to be supplied, it must bo ‘agneh (ghee is meltod by 
heat and then flows in stroams) but we know that the *urmi's? are not running 
away from Agui through foar, but towards him through affection! (cf. v. B 
of the sumo hymn). I consoquently do not take this as an Ekadesovivartini 
upamá, but merely as a simple (Niraúga) one with a qualified upamüna. 


(92) Reia sert aa aR: TRT ۱ 
gg Ut es one 


IV. 08. ۰ 


‘The active streams of ghee rush onwards, surpassing even the 
wind (in speed: lit. ‘harming the wind’), like (streams of water) 
dashing down quickly over the sloping region of a river !' 

‘Sindhoh prüdhvane éüghanüsah' is the qualified upamina, for ' ghrtasya 
dhürüh'. 'Vütapramiynh patayanti’ expresses the common property. 


3 
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I supply ‘urmayah’ after 'áüughanüsah' in a from tho last stanza (IV. 
58. 6) and this is supported by I. 44. 12; IX. 80. 5. Perhaps our 'Süghanüsa 
ürmayah' corresponds to ‘ksoda’ at I. 05. 3; VII. 05. 1, etc. Accordingly, 
I derive *&éüghanüsuh' from ‘igu+ / han’. The first letter is dropped and the 
second lengthened as in ‘éakrtaisah’ at I. 162. 17 (cf. also ‘akenipisah=keni- 
púsoh IV. 46. 0; X. 44. 4). For ‘sindhoh prádhvane”, I comparo ‘sindhoh 
pravano nimno' at IX. 09. 7u. 


(93) val za agaa 3 ear 28 3۳58۲ n 
IV. 58. 9. 


‘I see them (i.e. streams of ghee) beautifully decorated like the 
brides going to the nuptial procession !' 

The word ‘abhicikagimi' shows that iva is here employed to convoy an 
Utpreksú rather than a simile. ‘Che streams are imagined (o be beautifully 
dressed bridea going to their nuptial procession (Agni is the bridegroom; 
ef. IV. 58. 8ab). ‘Anji uñjáni? cannot be separated from 'vahatum otavai' 
and thus belongs to the upamina alone. It cannot be construod, therefore, 
as a common term and honco upamá soems improbablo. 


Grove IV. SIMPLE SMILES WITH A SIMPLE UPAMANA. 
(a) Similes with iva. 


(94) em gad q suit dear Tafa u 
IV. 2. 18ab. 


‘He (i.e. the leader of the Angirasas or Brhaspati) saw herds as 
it were of cattle in (that cowstall of Vala) filled with food, when oh 
fierce one, the godly races were by his side to help him !' 

The accent of ‘akhyat’ shows that a and b do not form ono ۰ 
‘Paévo yüthü' thus cannot bo an upamina for ‘devanim janimü. Hence 
I take iva as expressive of an Utproksá and not of an Upamü. I supply 
*ürve' aftor ‘kgumati’ and take Brhaspati or one of the Angirasas (cf. HI. 
31. 7) as the subject of "akhyat'. *Dovánim janim&' refers probably to 
Indra with Maruts and Agni himself (though the epithet ugru also refers 
to him) mentioned in the last stanza (i.e. IV. 2. 17). Thot'paévah' is genitivo 
and goes with 'yüthà' is clear from V. 31. le; VI. 19. 3c; also V1. 49. 12b; 
VIII. 4. 20d; IV. 38. 5d. 


(95) saa dal 730578 ۱ 
IV. 3. 3d. 


“Whom the priest (the Sota) praises while pressing Soma, like 
the pressing stone.' 


‘Sota’ is the priest who presses the soma juice; cf. VII. 22. le; 92. 2a, o. 
'Madhusut ido’ is probably the common property; cf. X. 64. lócd; VII. 
22. 4ab. etc. 


(96) a ۳3۲8۲ 505 ۱ 
IV. 4. ۰ 
‘Go forth like a king, powerful and with ibha |’ 


The meaning of ‘ibha’ is uncertain. At I. 84. 17, it is mentioned as a 
covetable possession along with ‘toka’ and ‘rai’. At I. 65. 4, Agni dovouring 
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fuel (vanüni) is compared with a king enjoying his ‘ibhyas’; ‘ibha’ however, 
is used as an adjective of Tugre, a king obviously, at VI, 20. 8c and of a 
‘suvratah rüjü' at IX. 57. 3. Has it anything to do with ول‎ to shine’ 7 
Anyhow 'amnvün ibhenn' seems to constitute tho common property; cf. 
(Rajānā iva tvesasamdráo narah) I. 85. 8d; (eva rüjeva kratuman amena) 
IX. 90. 6a; (Rüjeva yudhvá) X. 75. 4c; (Rajeva suvratah) IX. 20. 5a; IX. 
57. 3. 


(97) 7510 ami #1 i 
IV. 5. 8c. 


‘Whon they (i.e. the Aügirasas) flung open (the stall) of the cows 
like an enclosed treasure !' 


I take ‘Angirasah’ as the subject of “apa vran’ and supply 'ürvam' after 
"usriyünüm ' as tho upamoya for! var’; cf. V. 29. 12 (gavyam cid úrvam . . à. 
narah éa$umünàh apa vran) also V. 30. 4 (Vido pgavüm ürvam usriyánám) 
and VII. 16. 7; X. 108.8. Lastly, 1 tako ‘yar’ in the sense of *onclosure' 
(from y vr)or ‘onclosed treasure’ for which 1 comparo I. 132. 3 (Rtsya var 
usi ksayom); X. 93. 3 (devánám vir mahah) and IV. 21. 8 (vi yad varüihsi 
purvatasya vrnve). ‘Vara’ in the last passago is tho aame as our'vür'. In 
tho stanzn under discussion, I think b and c refer to the Añgirasos, whilo 
d refers to Agni. 


(98) e ara 2 u 
IV. 6. 2c. 
"The God (Agni) has assumed his upgoing lustre like Savità.' 


For 'ürdhvam bhünum, ef. IV. 13. 2 (No. 5) and X. 3. 2e; ‘agrot’ is the 
common term. 


(99) a Rda وه وود‎ aR RBA fre ou 
IV. 8. 8. 


* He, the singer-poet of the people, of men, pierces (the demons) 
with his power, like powerful bows.’ 


* Vidhyati' or ‘ati vidhyati’? means ‘pierces through and through’. We 
have probably to supply 'ralisürnsi' as the object of the verb; cf. IV. 4. Id 
& da; I. 86. 9; X. 87, 4, ote. Similarly we should supply 'dhanürnsi' 
after ‘ksipri’ and compare II. 24. 8 (ksiprena dhanvanB) and IX. 90. 3 
(ksipradhonvá). 

'Ksiprā (dhanümsi)' is the upamüna for ‘sah’, which is the upamoya and 
is described in ab. ‘Ati vidhyati' expresses tho common properly. Olden- 
berg’s suggestion (Noten, I. p. 274) to construe ‘ksipré’ as an instrumental 
caso and an upamàüna [or ' savasi ' (‘Ho pierces the foo with his power as with 
a fast bow’) is I think rendered improbable by the position of ‘mainusinim’ 
which describes ‘sa’ and not ‘Savasi’. This shows that at the time of com- 
posing the 3rd line, which contains the upamino, ‘sa’ was more prominent 
than 'éavasü' in the poct’s mind and, thereforo, it must have been conceived 
as the upamoya by him. 


(100) :جع تسد‎ are had adaa: d 
IV. 13. 4cd. 


‘The violently shaking rays of the sun have blown off the dark- 
ness into the waters (of the ocean) like a piece of skin.' 
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‘Carma’ is the upamünn for ‘tamas’ and ‘adhuh’ expresses the common 
property, suggesting the lightness of the task. ‘This same upamina is used 
for the same upamoya for a different common property, i.e. ‘surrounding’, 


‘encompassing’, ‘covering up” (sam-+ y/vyoc) at VII. 63. 1d. 


(101) «R وج‎ reat Ra ۱ 
IV. 16. 2ab. 


‘Agni goes round the sacrifice thrice, like a charioteer.’ 


‘Pari yüti' expresses tho common property. The upamána 'rathih' 
usually suggests *easo, grace and absence of trouble in movement’. cf. III. 
33. 2b; II. 39. 2a; VIII. 95. la; VII. 05. le and IV. 19. 6b. The samo is true 
of the upamàna ‘ ruthah '; see below No. 105. Also compare IV. 0. 4cd for 
the ‘paryagnikarana’ described in our stanza, i.e. IV. 15. 2, 


(102) 5و3‎ dur ۱ 
IV. 16, 2e. 


"The priest may sing the hymn like Uéani.’ 


'Vedhüh' is the ukthaSisa priest. Ho is compared with the ancient 
ukthaéasa priest Uáanà, for whom see [X. 07. 7; IV. 26. 1; (kavir Usani); 
I. 83. 5 (Usaná kúvya); 121. 12; VIII. 23. 17; VI. 20. 11 and I. 61. 11, ote. 


(103) araña ama gel mci TT ۱ 
IV. 18. 5ab. 


‘Indra’s mother concealed him, thinking him to be like a stigma, 
an unspeakable thing ! 
Very probably iva here is expressive of a sambhāvanā or Utpreksá as is 


shown by tho yman. In that case tho translation should be:—'Indra's 
mother concealed him considering him as if he were a disgrace to her!’ 


(104) var dirasai datar: N 
IV. 18. Gab. 


‘ These rivers, who were formerly crying, now rush forth (joy- 
fully) making a gurgling sound like experienced ladies.’ 

I take 'alalábhavantih' alone as the common property expressing deo- 
light and ‘'sarnkrośamānāh’ as an adjective of'etàh' only. We must supply 
some word like 'yuvatih' alter *rtávarih' in view of III. 56. 5 (rtàvarir yosa- 
nah) and IV. 19. 7 (yuvatir rtagüah). Formorly, i.e. before Indra’s help, 
the rivers were orying but afterwards they produced a deep gurgling sound 
indicating joy. 


(105) val gx x dq: ara: ۱ 
IV. 19. 5b. 


* The rocks (i.e. the mountain-streams) moved forward together 
like chariots (i.e. persons borne on them).’ 

For the interpretation of the stanza, see above No. (36). For the same 
simile, cf. IX. 69. Ob; VII. 74. 6ab; VIII. 3. 15d; IX. 10. la. In all the pas- 
sages, the common property is ‘quick and easy movement’. See abovo 
No. 101. 
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(106) asd a ... wal sera enfer sir ۱ 
IV. 20. 3cd. 


‘ May we win the prize of our enemy like a gambler, through you 
(as our companion), oh wielder of the bolt!’ 


‘Arya újim jayema' oxpresses the common property. The use of the 
word ‘aji’ is interesting. It seems to havo been used in its original sense of 
‘something which is to bo won’ (from a+ ji and not in the later sense of 
‘a battle or a race, whore something is to be won’ in our passage as also in 
IV. 24. 8 and IX, 32. 6 (hitam ájim=dhane hite of 1. 40. 2; 110. 16; 132. 
D £c.). For'arya üjim', cf. IV. 24. 8 and 'aryah vàjam sanema’ of I. 73. 6c. 


(107) aaa Regata NRA a? u 
IV. 28. lcd. 


*He killed Ahi, set free the seven rivers, and opened up their 
doors which were closed as it were!’ 


Here wo have an Utproksi as is evident from the adjective' apihitü' which 
is obviously usod of 'khüni' and not of any different word intended as the 
upamiina for it by the poet. Compare e.g-1. 32. 116 (apüm bilam apihitam); 
51.4 (apàm apidhünà avrnor) and LV. 28. 5; for the ‘khani’ of the rivers 
which were opened up by Indra, cf. 11. 15. 3b; V. 32. la; VII. 82. 3a ۰ 


(108) وود‎ xaret: ۱ afa vd gf Ra ۱ 
IV. 30. ۰ 


“You smashed one hundred thousand and five more (of the 
Disa's warriors) like the spokes of a wheel! ” 


‘Avadhih’ expresses tho common property and suggests the perfect case 
with which the warriors woro killed. For the smashing of a ‘pradhi’, cf. 
X. 102. Ta; 138. Od. 


(109) sagr f dara 2 a ۱ 
IV. 31. Sab. 


“You come to us on the slope of our pious wills as on foot!’ 
or (as if on foot !)' 


‘A gacchasi' expresses the common property; 'kratünüm pravat’ is the 
upameya which is compared with ‘pad’, thus suggesting ease and naturalness, 
The idiom *pravatü ya’ soems to bo used in RV. to signify ‘go with ease 
and naturalnosa’; cf. I. 35. 3 (pravatü yüti haribhyam); 177. 3 (haribhyàm 
yahi pravatü); III. 30. 6 (pra etu pravatà haribhyüm); IV. 38. 3 (anu prava- 
teva dravantüm); VIII. 6. 34. 13. 8; IX. 24. 2 (üpo na pravatü yatih); IX. 
Û. 4 (ápo na pravatà saran); X. 4. 3 (dhanor adhi provatá yüsi) &e. Also 
cf, V. 31. 1 (indro rathüya pravatam krnoti). 

In our passage, ‘pravata’ is to bo construed with 'kratünüm'. It is also 
possible that iva expresses an Utpreksi as the expression ‘padova’ occurring 
elsowhere shows: II. 39. 5 (pideva no nayatam vasyo accha); V. 67. 3 (vrata 
padova saácire); VIII. 12. 31 (sustutim vipra iyarti padeva pipratim pra 
adhvare:— ‘At the sacrifice, the priest sonds his hymn which carries us safely 
as it wero on foot!) To be led or to go through a rivor or a danger on foot is 
surely felt more natural. It signifios confidence, surety and naturalness as 
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against the difTidence, uncertainty and unnaturalness involved in tho other 
process! 


(110) era df qaf asit area waa: u 
IV. 31. 13ab. 


*Fling open those stalls of cows for us like an archer.' 


" S ds adjetiva ‘Sirah’ of ‘astî’ is probably intended: cf. IV. 30. 0; I. 70. 
; VI. 64, 3. 

Here ‘gomatah vrajün apávrdhi' expresses the common property. The 
upamána finds itself emboxed within it. The reason appears to be a psycho- 
logical one. The chief thing in the sidhirana dharma is‘ vraján apa vrdhi?; 
‘gomatah’ is comparatively unimportant and this is why it is mentioned 
last of all, This is also the reason why the hyberbuton or inversion of the 
usual order of the adjective and the subst. (gomatah and vraján) has occurred 
here; cf. Borgagne, Syntax, p. 230. (Annals 13.0.R.I., vol. 16.) 


(111) موجه‎ af sd] 29d qd: ay anata ۱ 
IV. 31. 15. 


* Take our good name high up among the gods, oh sun, to be 
lofty like tho heaven itself.' 


‘Uttamam krdhi' is the common property. For ‘uttme divi’. cf. V. 
60. 6. 


(112) 3277 frr a gsx his ۱ 


ay 7۳5 TAR | 
IV. 32, 23. 


* The two tawny horses, when yoked to the new, small and firm 
wooden yoke, look lovely like a girl.’ 


In spito of the very obscure nature of tho stanza, it is clear that the 
*babhrü' horses are compared with a *kaninaká”, whatever tho word means. 
I follow Sáyana in tho interprotation of ab; only I tako the ‘new yoke-pole’ 
of the chariot as belonging to ¿he poet himself and not to Indra as Süàyana has 
it. Tho last three stanzas of this hymn are univorsally adinitted to be a 
‘dinastuti’ of one *Gosano Napüt' who was the patron of our poet. The 
gift probably consisted of a few cows (v. 22), a pair of beautiful brown ponies, 
and vory naturally also a small chariot. The mention of the two horses, their 
‘yma’ bolore and after daybreak—all this leaves no doubt that a small 
chariot was included in tho gilt. This chariot was newly and firmly built 
and this is in all probability alluded to in tho threo adjectives used in ab. 
*Kaninakü' is only a simple upamána (aympathelio dual is oxpocted; see 


note on No. 25, but it is not used here). ‘Sobhete’ expressos tho common 
property. To the poet, the boautifully trotting ponies look charming like 
a playfully bounoing girl! 


(113) s ازیو‎ vafa TARA u 
IV. 33. la. 


‘I send forth my hymn to the Rbhus like a messenger.’ 
For the same simile, cf. I. 173. 3d. 
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(114) gal aa: fia galat war aa av TFT n 
IV. 33. 3ab. 


‘Those who made young once more their aged and worn out 
parents lying low like the sacrificial posts !' 

I take both ‘sani’ and ' jaranü' as the epithets of * pitarà' alone; cf. e.g. 
IV. 36. 3 (jivri sanüjurü pitará). 

Tho *yúpa' in the upamiina are the sacrificial posts (i.e. the logs of wood) 
severed from the trunks of the trees and laid low on the ground for drying 
up before being erected at sacrifice. Old used Yiipa’s are not probably meant. 
The poet has evidently in his mind the future erection of the Yüpas corres- 
ponding to the rejuvenating of the parents now lying down. Yúpá is an 
example of a sympathetic dual; see No. 25. 'Sayünü' is the common term. 


(115) 2۰22 اه‎ gat «WAT ۱ 
IV. 33. 6cd. 


"Tvastà did like them when he saw the four cups shining like 
days.' 


' Vibhrüjamünün' expresses the common property; ‘aha’ is the upamána. 
Compare VIII. 96. 19b (vo aheva revün). 


(116) 3 Sarat saan gem Bar FEM ÊR A ۱ 
IV. 35. 8ab. 


“Who became gods by their skilful work and dwelt in the 
Heaven like eagles.’ 


‘Adhi divi niseda' expresses the common property. 
(117-118) 3 dad sada ated Rd: زو‎ adan: u 
gala... ardfra ۲ u 
IV. 38. 3. 


‘All Purus feel greatly delighted in him, i.e. Dadhikrá, who 
runs speedily as if on a slope and moves on ceaselessly like wind !' 
‘Pravateva dravantam' is undoubtedly an Utpreksü. Tor 'provatü 


A/yà (=dru)', ef. above Noto on No. (109). 'Dhrajantam' expresses the 
common property in the second simile, and Vata is the upamüna, for which 
compare VII. 36. 3a. Sometimes ‘Syena’ is used as the upamüna for this 
same proporty: cf. I. 105. 2; IV. 40.3. Also see No. 73 above for the othor 
portion of the stanza. 


(119) RR RETR .. TÊR u 
IV. 39. 5. 


‘Both parties call upon Dadhikr& as they do upon Indra.’ 


*Ubhaye vi hvayante’ is the common property; cf. III. 32. 14d; VII. 82. 
9c; 83. Ga, etc. 
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(120) ga are... «dai f: ۱ 


PAT A stadt TR Rara: ... d 
IV. 40. 3. 


‘And the wind blows after the legs of this greedy Dadhikra, 
who moves forth ceaselessly like an eagle !' 


‘Dhrajatah’ is the common property; see above No. 118. Also ef. No. 
15 above lor the other part of the stanza and the meaning of *ankas'. 


(121) a graria met موه‎ Har adt dt: ۱ 
IV. 41. 5cd. 


*May that cow with a thousand streams (of milk) i.e. the hymn, 
yield us milk, after going (to you two), as to two pasture lands !’ 


*"Yavasü' (two pasture-lands) is the upamina (an example of a sympa- 
thetic dual; see Note on No. 25). I am inclined to take the word as accusa- 
tive dual in spite of the neuter gender of it in other places. I think, it got 
the masculine gender under the influence of the gender of tho upameya, 
Indrüvarunàü, with whom it is fancied to be identical. We have thus rather 
an Utprelsa than a simile. Süyana (and Geklner? see Trans. p. 427: He 
construes this as an utprekgā) indeed construcs *yavasü' as an instrumental; 
but the following ‘gatvi’ shows that it is an accusntive and the dua] upameya 
shows it to be rather dual. 

It is to be noted that in the first half of the stanza, the hymn was merely 
compared with a eow (ef. No. 25 abovo); hero it is identified with it. It is 
thereforo natural that Indrivaruná are fancied to bo two pasture lands rather 
than compared with them. 

These two lines are repeated at X. 101. cd, obviously from our passage. 
Consoquently tho dual *yavasü' has not got any significance there, the upa- 
meya being the plural 'devüh'. ‘The gauh is still of course the ‘dhi’ as in 
our passage and this fact accounts for the blind reproduction. At X. 133. 
7d, the last lino alone is again reproduced; even there the ‘gauh’ is tho 
prayer. Compare also X. 74. 4d. 


(122) 35180598 ... 58 ... fe. ۱ 
IV. 41. 7. 


* We choose you alone for protection, who are benevolent like 
two fathers.' 


The comparison of a deity with pitá is very common in the RV. The 
point of comparison is ‘kindnoss’, *approachableness', ote., cf. I. 1. 9; III. 
49. 3; VI. 52. 6; VIII. 48. 4; X. 33. 3, ete. Obviously, ' pitarü' in our passage 
does not include the mothor. Hero is another example of a sympathetic 
duel. See above note on No. 25. 


(123-124) gar scd at 3 AW: s.n 
Tarea a wu vtr #4 fart: ۱ 
IV. 41. 9acd. 


"These prayers of mine have approached these (im) Indra and 
Varuna, asking for wealth like attendants (and) for fame like racing 
mares.’ 
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We have two Upamis here. The common property in the first is*vasvo 
bhiksamünüh', the upamüne being *jostürah' (probably female attendants 
or are they concubines?). In the second, it is 'éravaso bhiksamünüh' and 
the upamàna is ‘raghvil’, i.e. racing mares. l'or tho first simile, cf. I. 95. 0a 


(ubhe bhadro jogayete na mene). Ordinarily AJ jus has the deity as tho sub- 
ject and the *dhiyah' or *manisáh' os the object. For the second simile 
cf. VII. 90. 7; IV. 5. 13. Süyana& and Geldner, Translation, p. 427, both 
supply ‘dhanikam’ as the subsidiary upameya to correspond to'im'. To me, 
however, this does not seom to have beon intended by tho poet. Tho stylistic 
peculiarity with which ho has composed the two similos us very parallel to one 
another shows that ‘jostirah’ is to bo construed as a simple (rather than a 
compound, i.e. siiga) upamüna like ‘raghvih’. Again, the obviously intended 
construction of *bhiksamünüh' with both *vasvo' und ‘éravaso’ shows tho 
same. 


(125) ada feat TR art Il 
IV. 42. 3c. 


“Knowing all creatures like Tvagta etc. 


(126) Ha Ramah ... gm: N 


IV. 52. 2a. 


* Usà is beautiful and red like a mare.’ 


Perhaps ‘citra’ alone is the common property. For the samo simile, 
ef. X. 75. Td (n$và na citra); I. 30. 21 (asvo na citre arusi). 


(197) da aden ad fada 2706 ۱ 


STHA ۰.۰ ۰۰۰ I 
IV. 57. labe. 
‘May we win a cow and a horse through the Lord of the fields 
as through a friend.’ 


‘Hita’ appears to have been used as o substantive as at I. 166. 3c (Maruto 
hità iva), in the sense of a friend. 


(128) 320 v3 dr... ered www ۱ 
IV. 57. 2. 


‘Oh lord of the fields! Shake off towards us your sweet wave 
(i.e. & spring of water) which drops sweetness, and is very pure like 
ghee.’ 

‘Supiitam’ expresses the common property; cf. IX. 67. 12 (suto ghrtam 


ne pavate). It is probably not intended as an adjective of 'ghrtam' as in 
most passages, for which compare under No. (42) above. 
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(b) Similes with na. 
(129) sat a @ q on Ee redes: di وج‎ u 


IV. 2. 8cd. 


‘Carry your worshipper safely through danger like a horse, 
displaying your activities in your own home. 


‘Hemya’ is to be dorived from Jhi. Agni is called ‘aéuhoma’ at II. 
1. 5; II. 31. 6; 35. 1; VII. 47.2, On the other hand, the horses of the Aévina 
are so called at I. 116. 2. Thus it would seem that “hemyáván piparah' is 
conceived as the common property and therefore to construe ‘hemyavan’ 
as an adjective of the upamina, i.e. ‘asva’ alone with Süyanücàrya and Geldner 
would not be correct. This is also clear from the words ‘sve dama à' which 
belong to the upameya alone and which come immediately after na, thus 
showing that the upamàna consists of ‘aSva’ alone, 


(130) cafe: dao 7 dal PÊRAR 287 som: ۱ 
IV. 6. 4cd. 


‘Agni, chosen as our priest from ancient days, goes round (the 
victim) thrice, like a cow-boy.’ 


*Pradiva urünah' is evidently employed as an epithet of the ‘Hota’; 
cf. the samo used of*Dütah' at IV. 7. 8c. The reference is to the *poryagni- 
karana’ of the victim; cf. A.B. II. 11. Tho aim of this rito is to guard the 
victim (pa$u) and hence Agni is compared with a cowboy (pasupa). 

We have to supply * pasum' (i.c. the victim of the sacrifice) as the object 
of ‘pari oti’ (and not as the secondary upamina, subsidiary to ‘padupé’ as 
Goldner, Trans., suggests) with Sáyana. 'Pa$ün na gopü' occurring at VII. 
13. 3b is in quite a different context. At IV. 16. 2, Agni is said to be going 
round the ‘adhvara’ thrice like a charioteer. Tho latter passage like the 
one under discussion too contomplates the *paryagnikarana' of a victim (cf. 
A.B. VI. 5, where RV. IV. 15. 1-3 aro prescribed for the ceremony) ond 
‘adhvaram' very probably refers to tho victim itsolf. 

The simple upamiina ' pa$upüh' is used at three other places:—I. 114. 
9; 144. 6 and X. 142. 2. Everywhoro it is followod by iva and not na. Sce 
Introduction, para 10. In our passage, metro made tho use of iva im- 
possible. 


(131) RE 78 a THI: ۱ 
IV. 6. 5c. 
‘His flames dash forward like race-horses.’ 


* Vàjino' is nom. plural and an upamüna [or ‘Sokal’. 


(132) ade Bf de feria ory 7 sisted feet ota ۱ 
IV. 7. lcd. 


‘When destroying (the woods), he resorts to the strength of 
Vita. He (ie. Vata) strengthens him like a horse; the horse is 
urged.’ 

For the simile, cf. I. 148. 4; VII. 3. 2 (id asya vito anu vàti Socih); 
I. 58. 5 (vitacoditah) and 141. 7; I. 58. 4 (vetajütoh) and 65. 4. For vata 
helping forward a galloping horse, cf. IV. 40. 3 (anu vüti pragardbinah 
ankasam pari). 
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Both Süyana and Goldnor take >» Agni as tho subject of ‘vijayate’ but this 
is very improbable as is shown by‘ gum’ which is repeatedly used in connec- 
tion with Agni himself. ‘To imagine this *üà$u* to bo Vatu with Geldner 
would furthor lead to tho complete inversion of the relations of the driver and 
the driven between Vata and Agni which seem to be pretty woll established 
in the Rgveda. See the passages quoted above. 

For ‘éSum na vüjayate', cf. ('Brhaspate vájaya asin iva üjau) X. 68. 
d met (Agnim . . . saptim nu vàjayümasi^) VIIL 43. 250; also cf. 


(133) a... RRA... MA 5771 a ۲۱ 778 ۱ 
IV. 10. dc. 


“Your face (or appearance), oh Agni, shines gloriously by our 
side like a golden ornament ! |’ 


(134) ax... erat 7 aa ۱ 
IV. 10. 6. 


* That spotless body of yours shines like a golden ornament, oh 
self-reliant god !' 


For the same simile, cf. VII. 3. 0b; at VI. 51. ld and VIT. 63. 4a, the sun 
is fancied to be tho 'rukma' of tho heaven; while Agni is called a ‘rukma’ 
shining between the H. and the 1, ut I. 00. 0. also cf. X. 45. 8a. 

‘Rukmah’ is followed by iva at V. 01. 12c; this ia probably due to metre. 
See abovo Intro. para 10. 


(135) ga al Tel ود‎ 4 ada IHA: o 
IV. 16. 15ab. 


‘Requiring wealth, my desires have gone to Indra longing for 
him at a sacrifice as in a battle.’ 


This is one of the clearest passages where na may be properly described 
as uscd in the sense of a conjunctive particle, i.e. ca. The reason why this 
is so is that in such passages the upamiina is not extraneous to tho context or 
uprükaranika as it usually is. Both the upamüna and tho upameya aro 
equally tho matter in hand and the poot desires to speak of both. In our 
passage, tho poot's concern is to show that the common proporty, i.e. ‘the 
desire to have Indra’ is as powerful in the upamoya as it is in the upamàna. 
Its existonco in the upamána is howevor beyond doubt. lor, overy one wants 
Indra on the occasion of a battle! But its presence in the upameya is not al- 
ways so, since some persons are liablo to forget Indra at tho sacrifice when 
once they gain their objective! Our poct assures Indra that he remembers 
him at the sucrifice as ardently as ho did in the battle. See above note on 
No. 07, and below Nos. 141, 144. 


(136) stat a [er qeda gÈ: [ ۱ 
| IV. 16. 16d. 


‘Indra is like a home! [like pleasant and lovely prosperity]. 


‘Okas’ is here used as an upamina for Indra as it is used for Agni at 
I. 66. 2a. Evidently, the common property is implied by tho word 'ranvà' 
though this is syntactically connected with the upamoya alone or porhaps 
we might say that 'ranvà' is intended by tho poet to express the common 
proporty in both the similes. But it recoives tho gender of the second upa- 
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mana instead of the upameya Indra; cf. above note on Nos. 42, 87. Iam not 
inclined to take ‘okah’ as an accusative of place with Oldenberg, Noten I. 
p. 278. According to this construction, ' kàmüh* are compared with ‘ pugtih’ 
and ‘Indram’ with *okah'. Thus there will be only a single simile in d and 
then the presence of the two particles of comparison na and iva in it becomes 
inexplicable. 


(137) gd IRA a 3 7 8: ۷ 
IV. 16. 21b. 


*For the sake of your singer, swell his food.store as the rivers 
do.’ 
For the same simile, cf. I. 03. Sb, where ‘aépah’ is the upamàna for 


Indra. Even in our passage, ‘nadyah’ (Nom.) is to be taken as an 
upamána for Indra. 


(138-139) 88۲ 7: adat E gos... sl 


emat al Ri 7 AA: BAT STER I 
IV. 20. 6. 


‘Indra, who is high (souled) and self-strong like a mountain, 
who breaks open the bolt (i.e. bolt-like stall of Vala) filled with 
treasures, as he breaks the great (food-store). 

For the interpretation of ‘Vajra’, see above Note on No. (20). The 
upamána in the first simile is ‘giri’ and the common property is expressed by 
‘avataviin’ (cf. I. 64. 7b) and ‘rsvah’ as well (cf. VI. 24. 8c). In the second 
simile, “Adartú? expresses the common property and ‘sthaviram’ which un- 
doubtedly stands for ‘sthaviram vijam’ is the upamàna. That this latter 
is true is shown by the root 4-+./dr on the one hand and by the word ‘stha- 
virem’ itself on the other. Both these ure frequently associated with ‘vajam’ ; 
cf. V. 39. 3d; VIII. 33, 3b; IX. 68. 7d; X. 69. 3d; and VI. 37. 6a; VII. 03. 2d; 
VI. 1. Ile. Tho poet seems to have used ' bhimah', even whon he could have 
used 'vájom' aftor *sthaviram', in order to prevent too much softness in the 
line, which would have othorwise resulted, owing to too many accusatives. 


(140) 932785 am it: ۱ 
IV. 23. 6d. 


‘I urge hereward (the son) of the cow (i.e. Aditi), who is most 
wonderful like the sun !” 
Evon here, I supply ‘putram’ after ‘goh’ as in IV. 22. 4 and IV. 22. 8. 


Seo above No. 12; Indra is meant. ‘Citratamam’ is the common property; 
cf. I, 148. 1d for the same simile. 


(141) ¿0 mm 7 grat qe وود‎ wal ۸ 
IV. 28. 3cd. 


* He killed many thousands (of Dasyus) that advanced against 
him (yàtàm) with his bolt, as he killed those that hid themselves in 
their difficult forts by means of his policy !’ 

I take “kratvá' as the upamina and ‘éarvé’ as the upameya. Both 


these are prastuta or &re the object of the poet's description and hence na 
has the force of a conjunctive particle. See above Nos. 07, 136. The poet 
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means to say that Indra employed physical force (óoru) against those that 
advanced boldly against him (yútim) and political wisdom or craft (kratu) 
against those that did not offer opon resistance (durge durone vasatám) 
but hid themselves in forts. A similar contrast between the two methods of 
warfaro of Indra is also soen at III. 34. 3ab (a is physical; b is political) and 
IV. 30. 21 (hathaih-müyayà); similarly a contrast between the enemies who 
boldly attack Indra and those that do not do so is mentioned at IV. 25. 8b 
(yüntah avasitisoh) and III. 34. 10 (abhikratavah and vivücah). 


(142) 5 ۳ FEAT ge dugi... 
IV. 42. 8cd. 


‘They secured by worship that Trasadasyu for her who kills his 
enemies like Indra.’ 


‘Vrtraturam’ expresses the common property. The word vrtra, when 
in neuter plural, signifies an enemy in general; cf. o.g. IV. 41. 2c. 


(143) ae ۲ dur 379 TRA a TR RFT | 
IV. 43. 3ab. 


‘You indeed quickly go to help (men) in a difficulty on such 
days, like Indra himself.' 


‘Saktim’ is an accusative which seems to be used infinitively or perhaps 
we have to supply an infinitive like ‘datum’ or *vidhütum'; cf. I. 109. 3b 
(Pitrnám éaktim anuyacchamünüh); also cf. I. 31. 18b; 83. 3d; III. 31. 14a, 
where the ‘Sakti’ of a worshipper is mentioned. Tho proper accusative infi. 


from ./éak would be ‘gakam’. ‘Saktim gacchatha’ expresses the common 
property. 


(144) AR da adar AN a TA ord: ۱ 
IV. 48. lab. 


“Accept the oblations; the offerings (ráyah) of the enemy are 
as distasteful as their prayers !' 
Both the upamàna and the upameya, i.e. ‘vipo’ and ‘riyo’ are prastuta 


and na here has the force of a conjunctive particle; sco above Nos. 07; 135; 
141. 


(145) q Veet aR هو‎ gía adt are: u 
aye 7 dat aña at ود‎ arta a 
IV. 55. 6. 


“May (our priest) praise the divine Rodasi (H. and E.) along 
with Ahi Budhnya and (other) holy water-deities; the rivers bubbl- 
ing forth like boiling milk and seeking to win (prosperity for us) in 
their movements have disclosed (them i.e. Ahi Budhnya and Apyas) 
as they did the ocean !’ 

I tako ‘Ahi Budhnya’ and ‘Apya’s' us the object of ‘apa vran’. ‘These 
were brought to light (cf. arunir apa vran at IV. 2. 16d) by the rivers in their 


wanderings (samcarana) over the planes for the benefit of mankind, just as 
ocean was discovered by them while doing the same. Samudra is the upa- 
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mana for Ahi Budhnya and Apyas. The common property is expressed by 
'sanisyuvnli sarmcorano apa vran’. 

C of our passage (which undoubtedly is the earlier one in spito of tho 
metrical irregularity, i.o. 12 syllables in it) is repeated at I. 56. 2. Even 
there, the poot compares tho ‘ giirtayah’ and ‘izah’ going to Indra with rivers 
which go to the ocean, while they seck to win prospority for man in their 
movements’. Also cf. II. 11. led. The poet of I. 50. 2 evidently intends 
‘nadyah' by ‘sanisyavah’ as is cloar from our passage. 

Besides, ‘sarhearana’ is in favour of taking ‘sanisyavah’ as roterring to 
the 'nadyah?: cf. IIL. 33. 3d (yonim anu sarhcaranti); X. 139. 6 (sesnim avind- 
at carano nudinüm); VIII. 6. 28b (Samgathe nadinám), ete. 

Iam inclined to take ovon the word '$ravasyavah' at I. 48. 3d as referring 
to ‘rivers’ in the light of the explanation given abovo. The ‘rathih’ which 
hold themselves ready at the timo of hor ‘dcaranas’ aro compared with tho 
rivers which hold thomselves ready at tho timo of the “iceranos” (i.o. tho high 
tides) of the ocean. 


(146) val z adan TA Rak ۲ TT: 11 


17 ۹۳ 2 dl 
IV. 12. Gabe. 


‘Just as you released even that cow whose feet were bound at 
that time, oh holy gods, so release completely our sin from us.’ 


The simile is irrogularly expressed. ‘This is due to the two meanings 
which the root mue conveys in our pussage. In the first half, it conveys 
its usual sense, i.e. ‘to rolease a person [rom bondage’; while in the second half 
it means ‘to release a bondage from a porson'. Tho poet obviously intends 
to compare 'vuyam" with ‘gauri’ and the common property is expressed by 
the twice omployed *amuneata'. A similar confusion is noticeable at VII. 
86. 5 whore tho root ‘ava-+./srj* is similarly used in two senses like our 

mue. 


(147) qrama ami: i 
IV. 22. 4d. 


‘(And then), the stormy winds roared aloud like heroes, while 
wandering around.’ 


(148) am 2 5753 ۱ 
IV. 34. 3b. 


‘Which (sacrifice) you receive (from us) as from Manu, from 
old days.’ 


۱ .وه چو )149( 


IV. 37. 3c. 
‘I offer soma like Manu.’ 
(150) 21۳۳۲ gag 5 وج‎ sr at ۱ 
IV. 55. 4 cd. 


‘Indra and Visnu ! grant us protection, being praised like brave 
heroes.’ 


(Showing the relation between the original passages from Mandala 
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TOMBS OF SOME PERSIAN ISMAILI IMAMS 
By W. Ivanow 


Soon after the fall of May miin-diz (i.e. the last day of Shawwal 
654 A.H., or the 19th Nov. 1256), the chief fortress of Alamüt, 
other Ismaili strongholds were enptured and ruined by Mongols, 
and,—as is well known,—their inhabitants were brutally slaughter- 
ed. The last ruler of Alamüt, the Ismaili Imam Ruknu’d-din 
Khiirshah, perished on his way to Mongolia, and his relatives were 
put to death. In all historical works after this no indication is 
found relating to the continuation of the family of the Imams, and 
even Ismailis in general are referred to only during the earliest 
subsequent period. Later on the term mulhid, or ‘heretic’, which 
was applied to the sectarians, becomes increasingly vague, and for 
nbout six hundred years the sect almost disappeurs from history's 
pages. Tor all these reasons it was regarded in Orientalistic circles 
as almost an established fact that the family of the Imams was 
annihilated by the Mongols, and that practically no Ismailis remain- 
ed in Persia. 

Thus, when during the last two decades, or so, genuine Ismaili 
works became accessible to students, and when it was found that 
they contained numerous references to the Imams who flourished 
after the fall of Alamüt, this information was met with much sus- 
picion and distrust. But the gradual study of these new documents 
left no room for doubt as to the fact that at least many of the Imams, 
whose names are preserved by oral tradition, really existed. Every 
student of Islam in medieval Persia, and of her spiritual evolution, 
would be tantalized to know more about this mysterious movement 
which had enough latent force and vitality to survive six hundred 
years of ‘underground’ existence. Unfortunately, however, there 
is very little historical information available. The reasons are 
many: the precarious existence of the community did not produce 
the people of superior education and literary tastes who could 
take up the subject. Ismailis were living in isolated groups, or 
‘nests’, which had little to do one with tho other. Their Imams were 
usually living in the guise of Sufic shaykhs, of whom at that time 
there was a large number in all Islamic countries. Many of them, 
especially under the Safavids, held high posts, intermarried with 
the royal house, etc. References to them are really found in the 
general literature, but the difficulty is that they were known in their 
public life under quite different names, which the sectarian tradition 
did not preserve, and now it is not easy to identify them.! Their 


1 The well known instanco is that of Hasan ‘Ali Shah, who camo over to 
India, and settled in Bombay. He was known to the general public simply 
= the Agha Khan, while on official occasions he was also called Muhammad 

Iusayni. 
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Indian followers who periodically used to undertake long and very 
difficult journeys for paying homage to their Imams, also left very 
little historical materials. History was never a fancy of the Indian 
mind; Indian pilgrims were coming to see miracles, to adore their 
Guru; they possessed neither the necessary command of language, 
nor interest in the history of the country of their spiritual heads. 
An eminent Indian Ismaili teacher, a man undoubtedly of excep- 
tional abilities, Imüm-Shàh, who visited Persia towards the close of 
the IXth/XVth c., left a book about his experiences.! But, to our 
disappointment, in his work there is not a word about the places 
which he visited, nor of the village which was the place of the resi- 
dence of the Imam. His book is entirely devoted to the account of 
his visit to Paradise, to which he was admitted by the Imam, and 
his conversations with the ancient saints and his own deceased 
father whom he met there.” 

Persian Ismaili works very often contain mention of this or 
that Imam; but those works which are known are either dogmatic, 
or controversial, or poetical in their contents, and therefore do 
not care about dates. Therefore not much could be expected from 
purely literary research, and I always dreamt of a possibility of 
visiting the localities in Persia and elsewhere, in which the Ismailis 
still live, in order to collect oral tradition, and, if available, survey 
the remains, such as tombs and other monuments. Such opportu- 
nity was at last given to me by some of my friends, in 1937, and ۲ was 
able to investigate the matter on the spot. It appears that there 
is no oral tradition worthy of record; but, to my great surprise, 
there were several monuments of great value in the form of tomb- 
stones on the graves of several early Imams. This paper gives a 
brief account of my finds, which furnish several reliable dates,— 
so far all that is available. With the help of these, research in 
Persian medieval history may elucidate different references and 
allusions in historical works which without this information would 
remain obscure. 

lt is a great pity that the custom, or ‘fashion’, in designs of 
tombstones followed fanciful rules which would appear to us 
utterly illogical. Inscriptions on the tombs of humble and poor 
people would indicate, e.g., that under it lies a certain Fatima, 
daughter of so-and-so, of such-and-such village, who died on such- 
and-such a date, i.e. all particulars about the date and the name of 
a person, of no importance whatever. But on the tombs of very 
important people, with their costly and highly elaborate stones, the 
matter is quite different: the inscription is invariably in the form 
of an elegy, in which, according to the custom, the name of the 
person buried there is mentioned in the shortest possible way. No 


1 For details about him cf. W. Ivanow, The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat 
(J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, 1930, pp. 39-43). On p. 42, line 8 of that article the name 
of the village is to be read Kahak, instead of Kahk, or the suggested ۰ 

2 This work, Jannat Puri, was printed in Bombay in the original Guj- 
rati, in 1926. 
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name of the father, no surnames, ete., are usually mentioned. Even 
the date of the death is not infrequently given in the form of a 
poetical chronogram, which may be ambiguous or not quite clear. 
It is a great disappointment indecd to find instead of the possible 
precious documental record nothing but the verses from the Coran, 
precautionary invocations of blessings upon the ‘fourteen ma'súms”,! 
and a few versified pious platitudes about the frailty of the world, 
ete. 

Before coming to Persia I visited Kerbela and Najaf, in a hope 
of finding information about the Imams who were buried there. 
The results were rather disappointing: the cemeteries both in 
Kerbela and Najaf are run on business lines, and if relatives of those 
who are buried there cease to take interest, the grave disappears. 
Walking amongst the tombs I rarely saw any dated inscription 
earlier than fifty years ago. The majority were quite new, a few 
years old. It was impossible for me to enter the sacred com- 
pounds, and it was ulso impossible to find a reliable and intelli- 
gent man who could go there for me and bring complete information. 
But it appears from all my inquiries that no Persian Ismaili Imam 
was buried in Kerbela. In Najaf there are only the graves of Shah 
Khalilu'l-Iàh (murdered in Yazd in 1233/1818), and ‘Ali Shah (died 
in Bombay in 1302/1885), —with their relatives. 

In the valley of Alamut, where one may expect to lind the 
graves of some of the Imams who resided there, no toinbs are known. 
Tt is quite possible that the contemporaries of the Imams of Alamut, 
knowing how precarious was their own position, buried their Imams 
secretly, leaving no outward signs. But it is also possible that 
such graves existed, but were ruined by the Mongols. In Persia 
practically every old village always has an Imdm-zdda, as it is 
briefly called, really magbara’t Imáam-zada, or a grave of a descendant 
of the Imams. In Alamut there also are sacred graves of this kind. 
And it is quite possible that some of them may really contain not 
the remains of one of the innumerable sons of Imam Rida of 


1 The fourtoen ma'súms, as is known, are the Prophet, his daughter 
Fatima, and the twelvo Imams of tho Ithna-'asharis. As is also known, 
the Ismailis do not recognize as Imains all tho Ithna-'ashari Imams after 
Ja'far as-Sádig. The appearance of thoir names is entirely due to the tagiyyo. 
principle, because it was, and still is, the goneral practico in Persia to montion 
these names on all tomba of importanco. 

2 Although tho Iraqi government widely advertise the ‘attractions’ of 
their country, in the form of its places of antiquarian interest, I found to my 
expense that the police of Najaf made a point to harrasa tho visitors. Under 
tho pretext of *saleguarding” the visitor from tho imaginary danger of attack 
by ‘fanatics’, they completely prevent tho student from coming in touch 
with the local population. ‘ho fow with whom an inexperienced strangor 
may try to have a talk aro harrassed by being summoned to the police sta- 
tion, questioned, etc. "Those who intend to «co not only tho outer aspect 
of Najaf, but would also like to have a talk with some of the numerous Shi'ito 
scholars residing there, would do well if they securo beforehand unequivocal 
orders from the central government to the Najaf police to leave them alone, 
and not to molest their locul friends. 
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Mashhad,—to whom such graves are invariably attributed, —but of 
some of the Ismaili Imams. 

According to Ismaili tradition, the last Imam of Alamut, Ruk- 
nu'd-din Khürshàh, anticipating the catastrophe, sent his son and 
heir designate, Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, to a safe place, and was 
succeeded by him after his death. There is no direct indication as 
to the locality in which the Imams were living at that dangerous 
time. Perhaps the only indirect, and rather elusive testimony is 
that which can be derived from the intentionally obscure references 
scattered in the works of the famous Persian poet, Nizàri Quhi- 
stáni, who flourished towards the end of the VIIth/XIIIth c., and 
in the beginning of the next. In his work, Safar-nüma, in mathnawi 
verse, ho gives his route from his native Khüsp and Birjand to the 
present Southern provinces of Caucasus.! It is possible to conclude 
from what he says that it was there that he met with the Imam. 
Nothing so far is known as to whether there are any graves of the 
Imams in that locality.? 

How long, and where exactly the early Imams were residing in 
Adharbayjin,—remains unknown; but it appears that probably 
about two hundred years later, i.e. by the middle of the ix/xv c., 
they were settled in the arid and hilly track of the territory lying 
between Qum and Sultanabad, NW from Isfahan, in the districts 
of Farühàn and Mahallát. The locality is, and always was, very 
thinly populated, partly occupied by predatory nomad tribes; all 
this made it suitable for the residence of those who had reasons to 
avoid much publicity. 

The locality is a labyrinth of rocky chains and arid valleys 
bearing the traces of extensive primeval volcanic activity. The 
main valley, along the solt river which ultimately reaches Qum, 
has many large villages, such as Mahallit, Nimawar, Diljün, etc. 
Towards the North-Western side lies a great plain, a depression 
between different mountainous regions, the julgha of Sultanabad, 
which in remote past most probably was a great lake. The lowest 
parts of it are still occupied by a salt marsh. In one of the ‘bays’ 
of this ancient lake, in the South-Western corner, at the foot of a 
steep though not very high range, stands the ancient village of 
Anjudán,3 which probably was the first place of residence of the 


1 Apparently a unique copy of this work is found in tho excellent MS. of 
tho Kulliyydt of the poetical works of Nizüri in St.Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad). It stili remains unpublished. Cf. W. Ivanow, A Guide to Ismaili 
Literature, p. 105. In his poems he glorifios “Shamsi din Nimrüz “Ali”, ie. 
obviously Shamsu'd-din. Apparently tho same person is elusivoly alluded 
to in his other poems undor tho namo of Sharafu'd-din haktmi ‘agr. 

2 It is interesting that still under the Timuridos some obscure ties connect- 
ed Ismailism with Adharbayjin. Every student knows the story of the 
famous poot of that period, Qüsimi Anwir, whose real name was Mu'inu'd- 
din ‘Ali (d. 835-7/1431-4). He was a native of that province, and was sus- 
pected in being connected with the Ismailis. Unfortunately, the usual 
biographies are so hopelessly poor in details. 

3 On the Survey of Indie map (16 miles to an inch, ed. 1817), it is called 
Injodan. Tt is unfortunate that even for thoso localities which were surveyed 
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Ismaili Imams in this locality, by the end of the Timuride period. 
How they spread their influence over other parts of tho district, 
still remains dark. But later on, towards the end of the Safavid 
period, they most probably resided further East, in Kahak.! The 
latter is at present a small village, occupying a narrow gorge 
which emerges on the same Sultanabad plain. There is a very 
difficult rocky path between the two villages, forming a short cut; 
but ordinarily a circuitous road is used, via Shahwa? or Shah- 
sa würün,? then to Ibrahimabad, all three lying on the new Qum- 
Sultanabad motor road. From Ibrahimabid there is about half 
a day's riding distance to Kahak. From Anjudán to Sultanàbàd it 
is about 25-30 miles. To Kahak—about 35-40. A similar distance 
to Mahallit, and from the latter to Kahak—about 25 miles. All 
these distances are in reality much smaller, if straight lines are 
considered. 

The village of Mahallát is a modern place, and apparently has 
become connected with the Imams during only the latest poriod, 
namely the XIXth c. 

Anjudàn apparently was a large village even long ago, as can 
be scen from the numerous ruins, especially on tho upper part of 
the slope which it occupics. It has an old mosque, and three mau- 
soleums. ‘I'wo of thom aro Ismaili, and ono is supposed to be Ithna- 
* ashari; tho latter seoms to be tho most modern of theso. It has 
about twenty graves insido, but none of them bear any inscriptions. 
It is quito possible that it also was a place of burial of Ismailis, but 
later on was turned into an “ Imüm-züda ”. Cf. Plate III. 

Apparently tho oldest mausoleum is an imposing octagonal 
building with a dom which from outside appears as conical. There 
ure no old graves outside of it. Inside it is whitewashed, and there 
are no inscriptions. It is popularly called ‘Shih Qalandar’ ;—why 
‘qalandar’,—no one could explain. It contains tho grave of Shih 
Mustansir bi’l-lah the Second, well known in the history of the 
Ismaili propaganda in India. In tho middlo of the chamber there 
is a wooden coffer-like ‘box’, exquisitely carved. Most probably 
it was painted when new, but now it is in a poor state of repair, the 
colours are gone, and the letters or ornamentation are obliterated in 


recently, tho information is not mado public (if it is utilized at all for those 
maps which romain confidential). Tho new editions of maps of Persia not 
only retain all the mistakes, omissions, and porversions of the old ones, but 
augment theso errors by adding to them ‘scholarly’ appearance, through 
the introduction of accents on the names. This is apparently done by com- 
pletely unqualified clorks possossing not even an elementary knowledge of 
Persian language, grammar, or the geogrephy of the country. 

1 On tho same map—Kiagrak (1). Both hero and in tho vicinity of 
Anjudàn tho direction of the hills, cte., are puro fantasy. As usual, many 
quite large and important villages are omitted. For instance, on the way 
from Mahallát to Kahak there is a largo village War, which is much bigger 
than Kahak, And yet there is no trace of it on the map. : 

? Shühveh on the map. 

3 Shühzavarün on the map. The topography of the locality is rather 
fantastic. 
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many places. On the top is writton: ‘(this is) the pure, sacred and 
luminous grave of Shih Mustangir bi'l-lah. By the order and care 
of ‘Abdu’s-salam’.1 From this one would have full right to conclude 
that this wooden box was erected by the order of Shih ‘Abdu’s- 
salam, the son of Mustangir, over the grave of this father. A broad 
panel at the top edge on all sides is beautifully carved with the text 
of the chapter Yà-sin from the Coran. At the short side, bottom, 
there is written: ‘wrote this the humble slavo ‘Abdu’l-Jalil . . 
(illegible) in 885 (A.H., i.0. 1480)’. Thus it would be reasonable 
to infor that this box was crocted in 885/1480, most probably soon 
after the death of Imam Mustansir, on his grave, by the order of 
his son and successor. 

Not far from the mausoleum of ‘Shah Qalandar’, behind the 
old mosque, there is an old burial ground situated in a garden in tho 
middle of which stands the mausoleum of ‘Shih Gharib’, as it is 
locally called. The place presents tho sight of utter desolation and 
neglect. Excellent carved marble tombstones, some of which ave 
more than three hundred years old, are lying about unprotected 
from elements, upset, moved from their original places, many of 
them broken. The mausoleum itself, an octagonal domed struc- 
ture of the usual pattern, is in a precarious state, Cf. Plate IIT. 

In addition to the gravo of Shih Gharib there are five more 
graves inside of the building, and several outside, partly in a special 
adjoining structure, now lying in ruins, and partly just at the sides. 
Tombstones are fixed in the walls, in a standing position, which 
better preserves the stones than the usual horizontal one. The 
central grave has no tombstone, but is covered, as in the mausoleum 
of Shih Qalandar, with a sundiig, of carved wood. So closely it 
resembles the first that there can be little doubt that both are the 
work of one and the sume artist. 'The carvings contain the usual 
sūra Yü-sin, an invocation of blessings upon tho fourteen ma'súma, 
and rhythmically repeating ornament with square svastica-like 
combination of four words, ‘Ali. In one place it is clearly written : 
‘this is tho box (sundig) of Shih Mustansir bi'l-Iáh, the son of Shih 
‘Abdu’s-salim. Written on the 10th of Muharram 904’ (i.e. the 
29th August, 1498). The name of Shih Gharib (which, by the way, 
undoubtedly is a surname, not a proper name of a person), does not 
appear anywhere. As there cannot be much doubt about the local 


Cf. Plate II and Plate III, 3.‏ 1 
(l3)‏ مرقد مطهر مةدس مور حضرت شاه متنصر a‏ موجب امس 
و اهنمام حضرت عد QE‏ 
حرره البد call‏ عد الیل .... سانوری بارخ سنه BF‏ 
و oils‏ و QUU‏ 


3 etl pas ان شاه‎ ua صندوق حضرت شاه‎ lia 
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tradition attributing this grave to Shih Gharib, the only possible 
inference is that Mustansir bi’l-lih b. ‘Abdi’s-salam and Shih 
Gharib aro one and the same person. This is the most probable, 
but, of course, it is also possible that either this Mustansir the 
Third, although he was an Iman, is omitted in the traditional 
pedigree; or that he was the son of Imam *'Abdu's-salüm, but not 
an Imam himself. Personally I would be inclined to accopt the 
identity of Shih Gharib and Mustansir III. 

Tho traditional version of the sequence of the Imams after 
Shih Gharib is: Nüru'd.din (nlso called Bü Dharr ‘Ali), Murad 
Mirza, Dhü'l-fiqàr ‘Ali, Nüru'd-dahr ‘Ali, Khalilu'l-lah, and Nizar. 
As tho sundüq on the grave of Shah Gharib is dated the 10th Mu- 
harram 904, we may believe that ho died towards tho end of 903/ 
1498. Tho last Imam, Nizar, as we will see presently, was buried 
in Kahak, in 1134/1722. Thus we have six generations for about 
230 years. 

Tho grave of Shah ‘Abdu’s-salim, the son of the first Mustansir 
bilJüh, is not known. There are several more graves of different 
persons in the same mausoleum, but, very unfortunately, their 
names are given in the same ‘poetical’ way, isolated, and, certainly, 
none of them contains any direct indication of the person's being 
regarded as an Imam. Inside of tho mausoleum, beginning from 
the right corner, opposite the entrance, there aro five graves, the 
tombstones of which are inset in the wall: Mirza Baqir (d. 1043/ 
1632-3); Amiri a'zam akram Hisima (2) Khalilul-lah Miri khüsh. 
khasa@’il, who died at tho age of 68 on the 2nd of Ramadán 1043/2-3- 
1634; Nüri Dahr (d. at the age of 63 in 1069/1658-9); Shah Khalilu'l- 
lah the Second. (d. 3rd Dhi’l-hijja 1090/5-1-1680); and Mahîn Mirza 
(d. 6th Shawwàal 1081/16-2-1671). Behind the mausoleum, in an 
additional chamber, now in ruins, there are graves of a certain 
Ibrühim (d. 1069/1658-9) and Nüru'd-dahr Khalilu'l-làh (d. the 
8th Rajab 1082/10-11-1671). Cf. Plate I, 1. 

It is quite obvious that all these persons were membors of one 
and the same family, and that they were descendants of Mustansir 
bi'l-làh (III), who died just beforo the beginning of 904/1498. It is 
strange therefore that nobody was buried here for nearly 140 years, 
which roughly coincide with the rise of the Safawids, the long reign 
of Tahmasp, and the brilliant period of ‘Abbas T. "Most probably 
the leading members of tho family were living elsewhere, —perhaps 
in the province of Kerman ? 

Of the names which aro found in the traditional pedigree we 
find here two only,—Nüru'd-dahr and Khalilu'l-lah, two times the 
former, and three times the other. The most valuable is the expres- 
sion ‘Shah Khalilu’l-lah the Second’ (who died in 1090/1680). If 
he was the second, this clearly implies two things, namely that he 
was the second in a certain line, and that there was anothor Khalilu'l- 
lah who was the first. Thus it is perfectly certain that ho was an 
Imam. But who was the first Khalilu'l-làh,—tho one who is here 
called Amiri a‘zam (d. at the age of 68 in 1043/1634), or Nüru'd- 
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dahr Khalilu’l-lah (d. 1082/1671) ?—It seems probablo that the last 
one should be preferred: whenever the father and the son in Persia 
bear ono and the same name, they are often distinguished one from 
the other by the addition of the words ‘buzurg’, or the elder, and 
khüchik, the younger. In the case of the Imams it would easily 
be replaced with the terms ‘first’ and ‘second’. It seems more likely 
that Khalilu'l-làh (d. 1043/1634) really is the first. In this case he 
may be the samo as the Imam called Dhii’l-fiqar ‘Ali, because this 
expression most probably is not an original name, but a honorific 
surname. Ifso, he was born about 975/1567. Therefore only about. 
70 years (from 903/1498) remain for the period of two Imams,— 
Bü Dharr and Murád Mirza. It may be added that Imim-Quii 
Dizbádi, who used the takhallus Khiki, in his poems refors to 
Imam Nüru'd-dahr, whom he calls the son of Dhi’l-fiqir (314), 
but in another place—the son of Khalil (274). From this it is quite 
obvious that Imam Dhiü'l-fiqar's original name was really Khalilu'l- 
lah. The same poct, who was a contemporary of these Imams, 
alludes to Anjudán as their place of residence (88).1 In my intro- 
duction to the edition of Imam-Quli's Diwan (p. 13), I suggested 
that according to the text of the poems it is possible to conclude that 
Shih Nüru'd-dahr sueceeded to his high office soon before 1050/1640. 
The dates on the graves thus completely agroo with this assumption. 

There aro many old graves in the compound, but tho oldest: 
of these seems to bo that of a certain Zaynu'd-din ‘Ali ibn Husayn 
ibn Khüshnüm Angawáni (ie. Anjudüni), who died on the Ist 
Rab. I 961/4-2-1554. How excellent it would be if the tombstones 
on the graves of the Imams would be as precise in their indications 
as to the name of the person buried there! 

There are in Anjudin apparently no other buildings associated 
with the memory of the Imams. Their palaces are gone long ago, 
although their site is still shown. At present it is occupied with 
houses of peasants. Some tanks with borders of hewn stone, and 
some water channels, are attributed to the activity of the Imams. 
But, in fact, there are no inscriptions, and it is a common thing in 
Persia (and elsewhere) that every building of note, the real founder 
of which is forgotten, is attributed to quite a different person who, 
for some reason, impressed popular memory much more than the 
real builder of the monument. 

The people of Anjudàn, who are Persians, at present have very 
little connection both with Kahak and Moahallit. Their chief 
market is Sultanabad, or even Qum, with which communications 
(by motor car) are much easier than with the former two villages, 
situated behind several chains of hills. 

Passing to Kahak, one finds it to be a very poor and small 
village of twenty or twenty-five houses. "There are signs, however, 


1 Diwan of Khaki Khorasani, ed. by W. Ivanow, Bombay, 1033. The 
flgures refer to the verses, which are numbered from the beginning to the end 
of the edition. 
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that formerly it was much bigger. Quite a surprising feature for 
such a small village is an old caravanserai of the usual Persian type, 
solidly built, and still in quite good condition. Its presence here 
is explained by the fact that long ago the Isfahan-Sultanabad road 
touched Kahak, and thus it was not so completely isolated as it is 
at present. Cf. Plate V. 

Just near it, at the Western end of the village, stands the mau- 
soleum of Shah Nizür, as it is locally called. The building is of the 
usual Persian mausoleum type, being composed of several chambers, 
each containing several graves. Quite an exceptional feature of 
this small necropolis is the presence of inscriptions in Khojki Sindhi 
characters, obviously on the graves of the Indian pilgrims who died 
here,—an exceptionally rare form of link with India. Cf. Plate IV. 

As one enters the garden by a rustic looking gate, he finds 
himself in a compound with several quite modern graves. The 
building stands on a sort of a platform, erected on the slope of 
the hill, so that its further side rises some ten feet above the level 
of the garden. As may be seen on the plan, the building consists 
of several chambers, as is the usual case with Sufic mausoleums all 
over Persia. The chambers are open towards the garden, and only 
a wooden lattice serves as the outer wall. The main chamber,— 
domed,—in which Aqà Nizar himself is buried, is the one marked with 
‘B?’ on the plan. It is whitewashed, and contains no inscriptions. 
In some niches in the wall there are different objects often found in 
similar mausoleums, such as a large pih-süz, or a sort of ‘ candle 
stick’ of monumental dimensions, in which sheep's fat is burnt; loose 
leaves of the Coran; a few white stones; a looking glass; and some 
legs of a wooden camp cot, obviously of an Indian origin. 

In the gible wall there are two slabs with inscriptions inset 
about two feet above the ground. The left one is that of Shih 
Nizár himself. In a Persian elegy which is carved on it it is stated 
that he died on Wednesday the 4th of the month of sacrifice, i.c. 
Dhü'l-hijja 1134, i.e. the 15th (or really the 14th evening) of Sept. 
1722. Unfortunately, no other details are given. In the right 
corner of the chamber there is another slab, on which it is said that 
it refers to Mirzi Shih Khalilu’l-lah who died in 1155/1742. Most 
probably he was the son of Aqa Nizar, but not an Imam, because 
there is no Imam with that name until the beginning of the 
XIII/XIXth c. Cf. Plate I, 2. 

It is worth noting that the wooden doors which are still in 
fairly good condition in this chamber, are artistically carved, and 
dated 1139/1726-7. 

The ante-chamber of this room, through which one enters the 
mausoleum of Shah Nizar (A? on the plan), contains six graves out 
of which four are covered with tombstones bearing inscriptions : 
Murtada ‘Ali Akbar (d. 1126/1714); Mirza Taliba (d. 1122/1710); 
Sayyid Qabbal (?) (d. 1111/1699); and Mirza Salih (d. 1117/1705). 
Tt is quite possible that these are the tombs of some relatives of 
Aqa Nizar who died in his lifetime. 
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The next chamber, the largest, contains about 15 graves, the 
majority having no inscriptions. Those on which the names of 
the persons who are buried there are mentioned, are mostly ladies 
or children, most probably also relatives of the Imam: Fütima 
Sultán Begum, the daughter of nagibi 'ali-jah Sayyid Hasan Bangi. 
(or Yanga ?),—shc died on the 26th Rab. IT 1165, i.e. 13-3-1753; 
an anonymous Sayyida, d. 1115/1703; Shamsa, d. the 18th Sha'bün 
1139/10-4-1727; Sayyid Ibrahim, d. in the same year; two other 
graves, of children, are dated 1114/1702 and 1129/1717. 

Behind this chamber there is a small one, which contains an 
open grave, covered with a sort of a plain wooden box. A piece of 
an inscribed tombstone is inset near it in the wall. The fragment 
does not contain the name of the person, but the date is given as 
1155/1742. 

The last chamber (D) is a sort of a porch, and is partly divided 
into two. There are several graves, with and without inscriptions, 
apparently of servants of the Imams, and not members of their 


Approximate plan of the mausoleum of Shah Nizar in Kahak. 
road 
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family. Somo of then belong to Indian followers who most 
probably died here while on a pilgrimage. Such are those of قوش‎ 
Nihal, dated the 19th Safar 1135/29-11-1722; Kàmüdiyà Muham- 
mad, d. 1209/1794-5; Kámadiya Ditardina Wandani of the Dar- 
khána jama'at, d. 1217/1803. Also the graves of a certain Khwija 


1 As Khojki typo is not availablo, and, apart from this, very few students 
can read it, I rivo these inscriptions in the Nagari transliteration, which was 
prepared for me, and the quotation translated into English, by my Khoja 
friends to whom I acknowledge my indebtedness: 


TOR: TAT Ama arate: andy wag ait ۰ 
14۹ 31: FT 3339 dE: 3771۲5 33 ATT UT 
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Almás, perhaps a negro slave, who died in 1155/1742, and of a man 
who was killed by the Afghans in 1137/1725, ete. 

There are several inscribed slabs, placed at the edge of the 
platform on which the building stands. Most probably they are 
brought here from their original sites elsewhere. They are in a very 
bad state of preservation. One of them is in Khojki Sindhi: ‘Rai 
Pareo Janguani (died) on the 1st of Posh 1866 (of the Samwat era)’, 
—i.c. 1810.! 

Local inhabitants show the gardens which belonged to the house 
of the Imam, in which there is a stone platform, made in the form 
of a large table. It stands in a depression, which, as they say, was 
on different occasions filled with water so that the takht, or platform, 
would form an island. Aqā Nizür used to sit on it while receiving 
his guests, who were seated on the other side of the water, amidst 
flower beds. Cf. Plate V, 2. 

On the top of a hill spur which dominates the village on the 
South, there is an old dilapidated fortified enclosure, of the usual 
type, originally built of raw stone with clay. Now the clay is 
washed away, and stones lie in irregular heaps. No inscriptions or 
any objects of historical interest are found on the spot. It is 
possible, when looking from the fort down upon the village, to 
distinguish traces of old foundations. At the entrance of the village 
there is still a typical ‘country gentleman’s house’, now abandoned 
and uninhabited, in which until two decades or so ago some relatives 
of the first Agha Khan wero living. 

It is obvious that the misfortunes which overtook Persia in 
the second quarter of the XTI/X VIIIth c. and later, and which have 
thrown the country into a state of prolonged chaos, badly affected 
the life of the Ismaili community in Kahak and elsewhere. For 
about seventy years after Aqā Nizür, or even later, the Imams 
evidently did not reside in these localities. This circumstance most 
probably explains the fact that although the memory of Aqà 
Nizar is still preserved by the local inhabitants, they are quite 
unable to give any particulars about the Imams after him, until 
the time of Hasan ‘Ali Shüh, the first Aqi Khan. They know that 
the father of the latter was Shih Khalilu'l-Iah, who was murdered 
in Yazd. But nobody could tell me what was the name of the father 
of this Shih Khalilu'l-làh. 

The Imams of the subsequent period so far remain rather 
shadowy figures. Most probably they occupied tho office only for 
short periods of time, and were not settled at some particular place. 


i.o. ‘Kamadia Datardina Wandani of Darkhana jamá'at reached the presence 
of the Pir on Thavar night (=Fridny) of the lith Ashad, 1859, according 
to the Samvat era, or 1217 Hijri’. 


1 ag: mA: 3۳37۳0: d: 9¢¢¢: att ma 


i.e. ' Rai Pareya Janguani (died) on the Ist Posh 1866 according to the Samvat 
era”. 
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Nizür's son and successor appears under the name of Sayyid ‘Alı. 
He was succeeded by Hasan Beg, or Hasan ‘Ali Shih. Tradition 
makes him an associate of Nadir (1148-1160/1736-1747), and a 
participant of the famous raid on India (1151/1738). Although 
this is possible chronologically, the story sounds rather doubtful. 
He was followed by Qisim-Shah, or Qasim ‘Ali Shih, who in his 
turn was succeeded by Abü'l-Hasan, or Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali. 

Some information about the latter can be found in different 
historical works. Sayyid Abü'l-Hasan Kahaki, as he was called, 
was for some time the governor of Kerman. I have not so far been 
able to ascertain the exact dates of his occupation of this post, 
but it is obvious that this was approximately the last quarter of the 
XII/XVIIIth c. Indian tradition gives as tho date of his death 
1194/1780, and this may be near the truth. 

In the Mushtüqiyyu in Kerman, which is the mausoleum of the 
famous Sufi, Sayyid Mushtüq 'Ali, and is a conspicuous landmark 
in the city, there is an anonymous grave which is supposed to be 
that of Sayyid Abü'l-Hasan. As is known, Sayyid Mushtiq ‘Ali 
was murdered by fanatical mullas in 1204/1790, for his alleged 
heretical utterances. The place is a small necropolis, of the usual 
Persian type, with a garden and rooms for darwishes inside. In the 
samo chamber in which Mushtaq is buried there are several graves, 
amongst which the most prominent is the tomb of Haji Mirza Mu- 
hammad Husayn Khan, the governor of Kerman, who died in 
Sha‘bin 1202, ie. May 1788. The grave attributed to Sayyid 
Hasan is situated on the left side from this, nearer to the entrance. 
It is covered with a greenish marble slab, bearing no inscriptions. 
It is impossible, indeed, to be quite certain about this half forgotten 
tradition, which, however, seems to be probable. 

It is quite possible that Sayyid Abü'l-Hasan Kahaki was the 
governor in and about 1175/1761. There is another building in 
Kerman which apparently is also associuted with him. About a 
hundred yards from the Mushtaqiyya, which stands on the ground 
which formerly was an extensive cemetery just outside the ancient 
city walls, there is amongst other graves an octagonal mausoleum, 
of the usual Persian type. Originally quite imposing, it is now in 
an utterly neglected condition. Inside below the cornice there is 
u wide panel containing an elegy in Persian verse, from which it is 
possible to determine that it was built in 1173/1759-1760, over the 
grave of Fakhru’z-zamin, the daughter of Sayyid Abü'l-Hasan, 
who died in 1170/1756-7 in her early youth. Some other people, 
apparently members of the same family, were later on buried in 
the same mausoleum. It is really sad to see the condition in which 
this monument is at present: the graves are desecrated, bones 
thrown about, the earth dug up, the walls damaged and ready to 
collapse ; and the place is used as alatrine by passers-by. Inquiring 
into the reason for such a state of things, I found that the munici- 
pality (baladiyya), in their zeal for ‘improvements,’ decided to use 
this 175 years old domed structure for zür-khána, or training room 
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for wrestlers, In accordance with their decision, they proceeded 
with its intended rebuilding; but, after having utterly ruined it, 
they, about two years ago, abandoned it, and left the mausoleum 
to the final destruction by the elements. 

According to oral tradition it appears that while occupying 
the office of the governors and other high officials in the city and 
province of Kerman, the family of the Imams owned some landed 
properties in the city of Kerman, and also in the towns and districts 
of Shahri Babak and Sirjàn. Visiting these places in December 1937, 
I found that although in several villages in the vicinity of Shahri 
Babak some two hundred families of the Ismailis are still living, 
there are no monuments or identifiable traces of the time of the 
Imams, although only 150 years have elapsed. In the town a 
spacious area is shown which according to oral tradition was the 
property and the place of residence of the Imams. At present all 
the houses are gone, and the place is occupied by many families 
of peasants. A Husayniyya? and a mosque are shown. They are 
supposed to be associated with the Imams, and apparently long ago 
were quite imposing buildings. At present only the mosque is to 
some extent preserved; bundles of votive rags tiecl to some parts 
of wooden lattice show that in the eyes of the local inhabitants the 
place still preserves some vestige of sacredness. 

No graves of the Imams or members of their families are known 
in either of the districts, Shahri Babak and Sirjàn. It is quite 
possible that some of the Imams were buried in Najaf, because this 
was a gradually growing custom of the time. As is known, the 
body of Shah Khalilu’l-lah, who was killed in Yazd in 1233/1818, 
was taken to Najaf. His son, the first Agha Khan, Hasan 'Ali 
Shah, as is known, is buried in Bombay, but his grandson, ‘Ali 
Shah, is also buried in Najaf. 

One of the most interesting parts of Persia, connected with the 
early period of Ismailism, is Khorasan, and especially Qü'in. Many 
graves dating from five and more centuries nre found in the vicinity. 
À proper survey of these, before thoy are destroyed by man and 
time, perhaps may bring to light some links with the early ۰ 


1 The amount of ruin of tho ancient and old buildings in Persia, resulting 
from tho official enthusiasm of the different municipalities, is roally appuling. 
These gentlemen have no senso of proportion, no morcy, no respect for the 
memory of the historical past. ‘Tombstones from old cemeteries are rogular- 
ly used for pavements, bricks of ancient monumonts are used for municipal 
buildings, the general appoaranco and style of the old citios is morcilessly 
defiled. Only rare exceptions amongst the much boasted 'improvomoents' 
are not tho vilost forms of destruction. Tho ‘archmological department, 
headod by European scholars, do their best to save some monuments, but 
this can be dono only with regard Lo very few buildings. If the ‘progress and 
improvoment’ policy goes on unchecked for some years, practically all 
Ln Ld and buildings of artistic valuo will bo wantonly destroyed in 

ersla. 

2 The Husayniyya is what iu India is called Imambara, i.e. a public 
open hall, or compound, in which tho Shi'ites congregate for witnessing the 
Muharram memorial plays, aud for preaching. 
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The ancient Ismaili castles, situated immediately South of Qà'in, 
and further on, on a spur of Kühi Rich, in the vicinity of Khüsp, 
preserve no inscriptions, just as similar castles elsewhere,—Alamit, 
Shir-Kúh, Girdküh (near Damghán), etc. All these castles were 
not meant for permanent habitation, but only for uso in the hour 
of danger. 
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No. l. Inscription on tho tomb of Nüru'd-dahr No. 3. Inscription on the tomb of Aqii Nizür, Kahak. 
Khalilu'l-làh, Anjudán. 


The photographs were taken not from the tombs directly, but from eurbon impressions, taken from them.) 


(The photograph 


Inscription on the wooden sundüq on the grave of Mustansir bi'l-làh II, Anjudàn. 
In the centre of tho arch there is a wooden bar, passing through the 
centro of the cover. The surface is vory uneven due to numerous cracks and holes.) 


was taken from a carbon impression of the inscription. 
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AN ISMAILI POEM IN PRAISE OF FIDAWIS 
By W. Ivanow 


Not only every student of Muhammadan history, but also 
every educated layman knows the horrible tales about the dreadful 
assassins who in the xiith and xiiith centuries on many an occasion 
were responsible for the abrupt end of the carcer of this or that 
‘pious and great man’. We possess only histories written by the 
admirers or dependants of these assassinated ‘pious and great men’, 
and the impression may be formed that such acts of terrorism were 
merely a part of political intrigue, and that those who fell from 
the daggers of their opponents wero all really pious and good. But 
the same orthodox historians often quite naively, umongst the pious 
acts of their pious patrons, describe revolting crimes perpetrated 
by them on u grand scale under the pretext of the struggle for 
the purity of the religion. Whole districts inhabited by hard- 
working and peaceful Ismaili peasants were from time to time dc- 
vastated, and all their inhabitants,—men, women, and children, 
were for no reason slaughtered with the ferocity and brutality 
which was surpassed only in our own advanced days. All this 
was often done for no other reason than collecting some miserable 
booty, or for the self-advertisement of some princes or officials. 

Such a small minority as the Ismailis, certainly, could not face 
the overwhelming forces of tho majority, and their only reaction 
upon these atrocities could be acts of individual vengeance, directed, 
—quite logically,—aguinst the heads of the enemy. Such things 
always and everywhere were practised under similar circumstances. 
In spite of their hatred to 1smailis, the same orthodox historians 
often do not pass in silence over the heroical behaviour of the 
Jidawis, as such emissaries were called. To explain this, historians 
always recount all sorts of fairy tales about the Ismailis being 
duped, drugged, etc., by their leaders in their pursuit of different 
nefarious ends. But apart from fuiry tales, there is an important 
and obvious factor, namely the psychology of the oppressed and 
persecuted religious minority. It is really remarkable that no 
other religious sect in the history of Islam can compare with Is- 
mailism in its reactions upon persecution. This reveals the most 
extraordinary grip exercised by Ismailism over its followers. More- 
over, it also reveals a very high level of mental culture, of moral 
education of the devotees. It is not easy to practice all sorts of 
austerities for the sake of religion. But to come to a determination 
to sacrifice one's own life for the cause of the mother community, 
and to be able to carry out this decision in cold blood, overcoming 
thousands of obstacles, —this requires not only a fanatic, but also 
& man of high morale. 
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All Ismaili works which I had perused heretofore uniformly 
keep silence on this point. And it was for the first time that in an 
old manuscript containing a collection of Ismaili poems and treatises, 
and dating from the xth/xvith c., I found something that may 
throw light on this matter from the sectarian point of view. It 
was a poem by an Ismaili medieval poet Hasan, a gasida, glorify- 
ing the three devout Ismailis who assassinated Ildigiz. This poem, 
whatever its poetical and artistic merits may be, thus appears 
to be the most interesting document for the illustration of the 
psychology of this centuries long struggle, and therefore it deserves 
being edited and translated here. 

It is not clearly indicated to what particular occasion the 
poem refers. The only prince who was called Ldigiz in the history 
of Persia was the king of Adharbayjin, the Atabeg Shamsu’d-din 
Ildigiz, the founder of u dynasty which ruled for about a hundred 
years. But this Ildigiz died peacefully at an advanced age in 
568/1173, in Hamadan. Ibn al-Athir, Ráwandi, and Qazwini 
(Guzida) mention nothing about his being assassinated, or about 
tho Ismailis being in any way responsible for his death. Thus the 
story most probably refers to the assassination of the son of Ildigiz, 
Qizil Arslan (582-687/1186-1191). He really was secretly murdered 
in his palace one night in Shawwúl 587/Nov. 1191 (so according to 
the Guzida, 475; Ibn al-Athir gives Sha'bàn, ie. August of the 
game year). He was found dead in the morning, and, as Ibn 
Athir narrates, his murderers remained unknown; suspicion fell on 
the guards of the palace. But Qazwini mentions that the Ismailis 
were suspected, and the Bughdddis for this reason executed some of 
the sectarians (476: ba-sababi qatli ú% Baghdadiyan qatli maldhida 
kardand). 

If so, how to reconcile the story of the gagida from which it 
appears that the king was accompanied by only three horsemen, out 
of which two fled, and one was killed? It may be a poetical figure: 
it is difficult to think that a king of the rank of tho Atabeg Qizil- 
Arslán could be surprised at a lonely place, being accompanied by 
only three attendants. Perhaps these ‘three horsemen’ in reality 
were the palace guards mentioned by Ibn al-Athir,—then the 
story is quite clear. It is quite possible that these guards were 
chosen from the higher ranks, ‘cavalrymen’. Anyhow, the reference 
to the assassination of the Atabeg seems to be genuine, and there- 
fore most probably it was not lldigiz himself, but [bn Ildigiz, 
Qizil-Arslin, whose great ambition, and constant wars in Mázan- 
darün, inevitably brought him in hostile touch with the Ismaili 
headquarters in Álamüt. 

It is really interesting that the three fidawis who volunteered 
to undertake such a dangerous and difficult task were all natives 
of the Southern Khorasan, namely the districts between Qa'in 
and Birjand. They were neither duped, nor drugged, os the popu- 
lar stories would expect, but simply selected by the chief da“, 
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Muzaffar ibn Muhammad,! from the markazi n-j-m-n,—the second 
word is not quite clear, but most probably is a form of the common 
word anjuman, so altered for the requirements of the metre. 
There are no indications as to what was this anjuman,—assembly, 
corporation, institution of the devotees? But its markaz, or 
centre, could be some sort of head office, if this term is not here 
used merely in the sense of the ‘chosen and the best men’ of their 
class. 

The collection of the poems in this Kerman Manuscript gives 
sufficient materials for the identification of the author, Hasan, who 
is not to be confounded with Imam Hasan ‘ala dhikri-hi’s-salam 
(the passage cxxi, on p. 102 in my Guide to Ismaili Literature, must 
be corrected accordingly). He was a poet of the time of the suc- 
cessor of this Hasan, Diyà'u'd-din? Muhammad, the khuddwand 
of Alamüt (561-607/1166-1210),—the same Imam whom the 
Syrian Ismailis, perhaps quite erroncously, regard as one and the 
same person with their hero, Rüshidu'd-din Sinán. In the poems 
of Hasan the name of this Imam constantly appears as the mamdih, 
i.e. the person to whom they are dedicated. In the same collection 
there is another of his gasidas beginning with: 

Sahib zaman ki ba ‘alami nuri mu'jizat 

dar kulli dahr? nist? chun à Qa imi ba-dhat. 
In this poem the author apparently refers to the same heroic oxploit 
of the three fidawis: 

Waz qasdi yak piydda bar mad zi sdqi ‘arsh 

dar sharq-u gharb* na'ra wa Gwazi: ‘shah mat” 

2. W'aknün ba sa'yi khübi si khadim ki yaf ‘tand 

dar ‘dlami jihád" zi diwani Haqq barat. 
In several other gasidas he mentions the name of Imam Muhammad 
ibn Hasan, or Muhammad ibn “dla dhikri-hi’s-salém. Apparently 
his poem is quoted by the author of the Reudatu’s-safa@ in his account 
of the Ismailis (vol. IV, 80): ‘yaki az shu‘ardyt [smá'iliyya dar 
sha'ni 4 (i.e. Muhammad b. ‘Ald dhikri-hi’s-suldm) güyad: 

gham-ra kujt wujüd bi-mánad chu mà barim 

nami Muhammad Ibni “Ala dhikri-hi’s-salam, 


which looks typical of Hasan from the point of view of the metre 
and the manner of expression. He is often politely called in 
different Ismaili works Ra’is Hasan, which most probably is an 
allusion to some official rank which he possessed. Tho quotation 
found in the Ma'dinuwl-asrár (or Fasl dar bayani shinakhti Imam, 
edited by me in the Zsmailitica I, cf. p. 19) and attributed to him, 


1 This person is also roferred to in another poem by the sumo Hasan 
found in tho samoe collection. i 

2 So he is called in all oarly copies of all Ismaili works which aro so 
far accossible, in which his name is referred to, although non-Ismaili authors 
usually style him *Alà'u'd-din. 
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is really found in one of his poems in the same collection. The 
poem begins with: 

Khizid^ tà dil az ghami dunya judi kunim 

dar rahi din mutabá'ati awliyd kunim.! 


The text of the poem which is offered here, with a translation, 
is fairly correct, and only in a few places some words cannot bo 
properly read. In the text offered here us few alterations are 
introduced as possible, but its orthography is brought in agreement 
with tho ordinary style. 


TRANSLATION. 
The Ode by Hasan in Praise of (Three) Fidawis. 


Praise, glory, and thousands of benedictions be upon the three 
heroes, the brave swordsmen, capturers of kings! 

Upon those victorious warriors on the path of the religion, out 
of fear and fright for whom the world prays for mercy! 

Faithfulness to their word, and intrepidity are the principles 
which they have manifested in this world. 

Regard it that the breeze of their resolution brings to fruition 
in the garden of the realm of eternity the jasmine of victory.? 

Recently three courageous youths have achieved what the 
foresighted (wise men) would regard with respect. 

One of them was Husám, a native of Abiz in Zirküh ?, who has 
reached the feast of happiness in the realm of Light. 

The second, called Hasan, was by origin from the famous 
Negro servants (mah Zangiyan) of the shrine of Tún*,—a man who 
was like a torch amongst the best men of religion. 

The third, Mansür, a native of Cháhak °, the matchless hero,— 
the falcon of his victory caught the soul of the enemy. 

The mirror-like celestial spheres have tied a special sign of 
the light of victory on the turban of the world,—through the (act 
of) the hands and daggers of each three, 


1 The first migra‘ of tho quotation is read here ns: Salman ki 4 
Jahán-afaríu bad-¿Pet... i.e. Salman (Fársi) through whom the Creator 
has created the world. On p. 16, top, thoro is another quotation from tho 
same author, also from a qasida found in the same collection; many emenda- 
tions may also be introduced. . 

2 The hemistich is not quite logiblo, especially the word ‘jasmine’. 

3 Abiz, or, as it is now callod, Aviz, lies duo East from Qà'in, about 
45 miles in the direct line, at the foot of Kühi Shüz. 

4 Tün, formerly an important local trading centre, lies NW from Qú'in 
in the desert, about 45 miles from Gunübüd. It is not clear, what ‘shrine’ 
is here referred to,—at present there is no famous shrine there. Most pro- 
bably it was an Ismaili shrine, which was dostroyed lator on, during the Mongol 

eriod. 
j 5 Chāhak now is n small village in the desert North from Birjand, in 
about 35 miles. In the past it formed an important knot of caravan routes 
of local trado. 
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By the help and might of the Lord of the time, Muhammad, 
through whom the sky and the earth have come into existence. 

Listen to me now, so that I may tell thee a story, explaining 
the matter,—a story which is like princely pearls: 

When Ildigiz, through his perversion and wickedness, had 
chosen, at the bidding of his fate, the path of arrogance, 

The Lord of the Eternal Kingdom gave an order to his wazir 
and dà'i (to oppose) the actions of that malefactor. 

And that centre of the world of good luck, the Polar star of the 
kingdom of religion, the unique personality in history, Muzaffar 
ibn Muhammad, 

Sent three men from the committee (?) for the purpose; 
and the affair came out very well. 

They went, all three, and tlie axe of vengeance got its sheath; 
and from the throat and breast of that unworthy rogue, 

From his dirty soul, as if by the deeree of God,—‘be, and it 
was’, hell produced smoke and sparks by the flame of fire. 

Out of the three horsemen who accompanicd him two fled in 
fear, one towards rocks, and the other hiding in a cave. 

The third servant, who remained with him, tasted from the 
cup of the sword the wine which gave him the drowsiness of death. 

None of these warriors for the cause of the (sacred) Word re- 
ceived any injury in this affair from the arms 1 of the enemy. 

All three came back, with the help of the Qà'im, (bringing) 
victory and happiness to all sides. 

Evil tongue and evil eye of the bad, be away from the obedient 
slaves! Theirs is the mighty Kingdom, which punishes its enemies! 

Who was he in the world who dared to show impudence towards 
this (High) authority and who has not lost his life ? 

These cursed enemies of God do not realize that their life 
and authority is approaching its limit, that 

Every one who thinks of opposing the Lord (Qa'im) of the 
Universo, is punished by the fate by violent death. 

The chosen prophets preached and warned people about this 
from the beginning, that such is the promised punishment. 

Whoever disbelieves a right prophecy, would really be worse than 
the crowds of unbelievers. 

Is not the sky high through what you three have done? Is 
not the vile pretence broken—in the eyes of all the enemies ? 

I would like to have a thousand enlightened souls in me, so that 
I might scatter them under your feet, for the sake of religion! 

Brothers, when the blessed time arrives, and the good luck 
of both worlds accompanies us, 

The king, who possesses more than a hundred thousand cavalry, 
would be frightened by a single warrior. 

But it also is possible that when our good luck is on the wane, 
our spring may turn autumn, and the autumn—spring. 


1 Here contemptuously sikh,—roasting-spit. 
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Did not to-day the sun of the Great Resurrection rise from 
behind the loftiness of the preaching of Mustansir, and of the 
prayer of Nizar ?1 

Is not it so that whoever has no respect for Him, indulging in 
these terrible acts of tyranny, he will on the Day of Judgment 
be rejected by God, helpless as if drowning in mud ? 

Why should not we fear Him, every moment laying our sinful 
cheeks in a prostration on the ground of prayer for forgiveness ? 

Why cannot we abide by truth and cleanliness, being happy 
by the benefit of this boundless blessing ? 

Is not it that through the excess of our disreputable actions 
we have lost from our heart and vision the direction of righteous- 
ness and dignity ? 

One of such people am I myself, whose sins, errors and faults 
are innumerable, as manifested in the sins that are done. 

But, as I am a member of His following (jamé‘at), I still hope 
that on tho Day of the ‘Settlement of the Accounts’, He will not 
punish me for the consideration of this fact (i.e. of my being his 
follower). 

May His all-comprising generosity bring in motion the sky 
of the world of forgiveness over my unfortunate head! 

May the intercession of His Saints help me to pass by (the 
narrow bridge of) the Sirat which hangs between Paradise and 
Hell ! 

O Hasun, when thy tale has reached this, starb from the begin- 
ning, saying: ‘praise, glory, and thousands of benedictions '! 
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THE TIRAYARS IN MOHENJ O DARO 
By The Rev. H. Heras, S.J. 


It is well known that the Cola kings of Tanjore are supposed 
to come from a race of people known as the Tirayars,! a name that 
means ‘people of the sea’ or ‘of the waves’; for both meanings are 
attached to the word tira. Thoy seem to have been a seafaring 
tribe of extraordinary daring and activity, for many of the ancient 
pre-Aryan tribes were scafaring people and yet they only deserved 
to be called ‘people of the sea’. 

Amongst the many ancient tribes mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the Indus Valley the Tirayars occupy a prominent place. A 
brief survey of the inscriptions that speak of them will be of interest 
to all Indian scholars. 

Let the first be the following: 


۳ ¶ ۶ 


The first sign commencing from the left is repeated. It be- 
longs to a large family of phonetic signs which all begin by £-. It is 
similar to this sign بت‎ found in the Jemdet Nasr tablets of Sumer, 
only that the direction of the sign is changed and that the latter is 
as usual turned 90° to the loft.3 In Jemdet Nasr it reads 
bar which means ‘to open”.1 Now ‘to open’ in Dravidian languages 
is tira, which also means: ‘wavo’ and “sea”. This sign therefore 
reads tira. Now whenever a sign is repeated twice, it means plu- 
rality. Whatever is not one, two for instance, is already plural. 
Accordingly, the first way of forming the plural of a noun is to suflix 
the numeral ir, ‘two’, to it. This is very common in the Mohenjo 
Daro inscriptions. Thus these two signs will read tirair, ‘the 
Tirayars’, as we call them at present. 

The other sign stands for the suflix of the genitive, adu, ‘of’. 

This inscription, therefore, will read: 


Tiratr adu 


which means: “of the Tirayars’. Evidently the seal meant that the 
object sealed by it belonged to the tribe of the Tirayars. 


1 Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, pp. 47-48. 

2 Photo, H. Nog. 3040, No. 13; H. Neg. 3004, No. 10. 

3 Cf. Murshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, II, p. 454; 
Heras, Lhe Origin of the Sumerian Script, Journal of the University of Bombay, 
VI, Pt. VII; Horas, A Proto-Indian Sign from Vala, Q.J.M.S., XXVIII, 
pp. 141-143. 

4 Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, No. 100. 

5 Cf. Marshall, op. cit., Nos. 204, 248, 338, etc. 
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Another inscription runs thus: 


v X 1 we v p 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


Sign No. 1. Stands for ‘the waxing moon’. It is used cven 
at present with such meaning. It will therefore read: valarpire. 

Sign No. 2 is similar to this Y ter, ‘to reach’, but one stroke 
is shortened. In order to obtain its phonetic value, we must, 
therefore, shorten the word ter. Our sign finally reads êr, ‘to riso’. 

Sign No. 3 belongs to the phonetic family of AP. Cf. Sign 
No. 3 of the preceding inscription. That reads «du, ‘of’. This 
changes a little: Edu, ‘the year’. 

Sign No. 4 is well-known tira, ‘to open’, ‘the sea’, ‘the waves’. 

Sign No. 5 is the substantive verb ‘to be’, ir. 

Now signs Nos. 4 and 5 combine and read tirair, another way 
of forming the plural, ‘the Tirayars’. 

Sign No. 6 represents a being superior to man, for he has four 
arms, something beyond nature, kadavul ‘god’. It is the generic 
name for god. 

Sign No. 7 as explained is adu; but here probably is not the 
suffix of possession, but a demonstrative pronoun ‘that’, which 
reads the same. 

Thus the whole inscription will read as follows: 


Valarpire er edu tirar kadavul adu 


which means: "That (is) the god of the Tirayars in the year of the 
rising of the waxing moon’. 

The second part of this translation seems to bo a little too 
obscure. From the study of a number of similar cpigraphs, it is 
evident that those people named the years after an event that 
happoned during it. Even we do the same now: we say ‘the year 
of the outbreak of the War’, or ‘the year of the Coronation’, ete. 
What was really the meaning of this denomination ‘the year of the 
rising of the waxing moon’ is difficult to say. 

This inscription refers to the god of the Tirayars. Who was 
this god? He is mentioned in another short inscription. 


1۳ X T 


in which all the signs are already known: it reads: 


1 Photo, M.D., 1930-31, No. 12342. 

2 Cf. Heras, T'he Longest Mohenjo Daro Epigraph, Journal of Indian 
History, XVI, pp. 236. 

3 Photo, H. Nog. 3050, No. 29; H. Neg. 4162, No. 3. 
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Tira kadavul adu 


which means: ‘That (is) the God of the sea’. Evidently the god of 
the Tirayars,—the people of the sea, great seafarers, —could not but 
be the god of the sea. But what was finally his name? The 
inscriptions do not give it. Yet the great god of the Phoenicians, 
who most likely are the Panis referred to in the Rgveda! was called 
Aleyan.2 Now this is a purcly Dravidian name, which means ‘the 
one of the waves’, for ale means ‘waves’. Was therefore Aleyan 
the god worshipped by the Tirayars also ? 
Let us study another inscription: 


Oo: d. YY cR 1 A ù | ۳ 
9 8 7 6 5 4 8 23 1 


Sign No. 1 is also found in Sumerian script. It means ‘the 
country’, ‘the lands’. Therefore, nila. 

Sign No. 2. The numeral ‘one’ or. 

Sign No. 3 is found in Egyptian writing. It means ‘to think’ 
‘to calculate’. Hence in our Proto-Dravidian language it should 
be en. 

Signs Nos. 2 and 3 combine and read oruen, ‘the one who is 
one’, i.e. ‘God’. 

Sign No. 4 is the pictograph of a ‘fish’, min. 

Signs Nos. 5 and 6 already known and combining read tirair, 
‘the Tirayars?. 

Sign No. 7 is a compound sign, its elements being Y vel, 
‘trident’ and Û dr, city. The sign, therefore will read Vélir. 

Sign No. $ represents the Supreme Being, An, ‘the Lord’. 

Sign No. 9 as sign No. 7. Therefore, the whole inscription will 
read as follows: 


Nila oruen min tirair velür An velür 


which means: ' Velür of the Tirairs of the Fish of Him who is one of 
the lands (is) Velür of the Lord”. 

In this inscription the word nila is a qualificative of ۰ 
The inscription therefore speaks of the Tirayars of the lands. 
Moreover, these Tirayars are said to be ‘of the Fish of Him who is 
one’, viz. devoted to the Fish of An’, or one of the forms of ۵ 
The Tirayars are said to be the lords of Vélür in the inscription— 
Tirair Velür. Now the present Vélür (Velore) is situated in the 


1 Rq., I, 83, 4; V, 34, 6-7; VI, 53, 3; VIT, 66, 10. 

2 Montgomory—Harris, Zhe Rás Shamra Mythological Texts, pp. 33H. 
(Philadolplia, 1930). ‘That the Phocnicians aro a Dravidian tribo is maintained 
by Autran, Mithra, Zoroastre ct la préhistoire aryenne du Christianisme, pp. 
68-71 (Paris, 1935). 

3 Photo, M.D., 1928-9, No. 6616. 

+ CF. Heras, The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the 
Inscriptions, Journal of the University of Bombay, V. Pt. I, pp. 7-9. 
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North Arcot District. This district and the District of Chingelput 
roughly are the ancient Tondamandalam which is supposed to be 
the original country of the Tirayars.! 

Finally, the inscription tells us that this Vélúr which seems to 
be an important city, if not the capital of the Tirayars, was Vélür 
of An, i.e. the future Ándavar or (Siva) Andivanan, in Tamil, or 
Tamburün, in Malayalam. The meaning of this sentence being 
that An himself was the ruler of Vélür, for as explained elsewhere 
these Proto-Indians had a theocratic government.? 

Another inscription will tell us the internal social constitution 
of this tribe. 


y @ E v P 
6 4 


Sign No. 1: tira, “sea”. 

Sign No. 2: adu, “of”. 

Sign No. 3. All the strokes represent walls, and therefore 
the spaces between stroke and stroke represent houses, therefore 
here ‘five houses’, i.e. aivid. 

Sign No. 4 represents the sign () repeated twice and entwined 
with each other. This sign reads tr, ‘city’, or ‘country’. Here the 
two signs being united will mean ‘united countries’. Since ‘union’ 
is represented in our script by the sign X which reads kalak, our 
sign here will read ۰ 

Sign No. 5 represents a vessel containing some liquid at a 
very low level. It means ‘low’, Therefore it will read kil, which 
also means ‘east’. 

Hence the reading of the whole inscription will be as follows:— 


Tira adu aivid kalakir kil 


which means: “The five houses of the sea (are) at the cast of the 
United Countries’. 

Now we have seen that the Tirayars are the people of the sea, 
but this inscription seems to inform us that there are five houses 
of tho sea, viz. of people of the sea. The word vid may also be 
used in the senso of ‘family’. Therefore the inscription evidently 
discloses that there were five sections or classes of Tirayars. This 
information is quite in agreement with the information found in the 
Tondaimandalapadyam. As late as the 16th century A.D. families 
of Tirayars who were living in the Chingelput and North Arcot 
Districts were divided into tho five following clans: 

Pangala Tirayar — Tirayars of Bengal, 
China Tirayar = Tirayars of China, 


1 Cf. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 48. 
2 Cf. Horas, The Religion, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
3 Photo, H. Neg. 3850, No. 1, 
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Kadara Tirayar = Tirayars of Burma, 
Singala Tirayar = Tirayars of Ceylon, 
Pallava Tirayar = Tirayars of the Pallavas.! 


Evidently these five clans of Tirayars existed from a very 
long time, though their denominations may have varied. These 
denominations show the countries with which they had been trading. 

Now the inscription finally informs us that these five clans of 
Tirayars are to the cast of the United Countrics. It is difficult to 
say what were these united countries for there were several unions 
of this kind.? Since there was a sort of connection between the 
Tirayars and the Kalakilas, as we shall see presently, we may 
perhaps venture to state that the united countries referred to are the 
countries of the Kavals and of the Kalakilas. The inscription 
that contains a foundation for such a statement is the following: 


i $ لا‎ | P 
5 4 3 2 1 


Sign No. 1: tira, ‘sea’. 

Sign No. 2: or, ‘one’. 

Signs No. 1 and 2 combine: tiraor, ‘the Tirayars’ (another 
form of the plural).4 ۲ 

Sign No. 3 is the same as sign No. 6 of the preceding inscription. 
Here the liquid is marked by the vertical strokes: kil, ‘below’, 
‘under’. 

Sign No. 4 are two united leaves, as explained elsewhere.5 
Therefore it reads Kalakila, ‘united leaves’, the name of a tribe. 

Sign No. 5 originally is a ‘scale’, tūk. When it has this little 
sign F above, it reads túkodu, with the scale. Persons said to be 
with the scale may mean that they are merchants. 

The following will bo the reading of this inscription : 


Tiraor kil kalakila tükodu. 


This inscription may have two different translations: 


lst translation: ‘The merchant Kalakilas (are) under the 
Tirayars’. 

2nd translation: ‘The Kalakilas (are) under the Tirayars 
with the Scale (in the month of the Scale). 


From the inscription it is evident that the Tirayars exercised 
some authority over at least a group of Kalakilas. Whether these 


1 Kanakasabhiai, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Cf. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land, Indian Culture, 
TII, pp. 707—719. 

3 Photo, H. Neg. 3876, No. 2. 

4 Cf. Heras, Karndjaka and Mohenjo Daro, The Karnataka Historical 
Review, IV, pp. 4-5. 

û Cf. Heras, Two Proto-Indian Inscriptions from Chanhu Daro, 
J.B.O.R.S., XXII, pp. 311-312. 
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were all the Kalakilas or only those who were engaged in trade is a 
matter of speculation. Yet, it would after all be strange if only the 
Kalakila traders were subject to tho Tirayars. 'This makes me 
suspect that the second translation is the more probable of the two. 
In that ease this epigraph would record the fact that the Kalakilas 
had become the subjects of the Tirayars in the month of the Scale. 

A final inscription refers to the chief or head of the Tirayar 
tribe, who is not called a king or a ruler, but only a leader. The 
inscription runs thus: 


xr 1 ۷ ۷ @ 
6 5 4 3 2 I 


Sign No. 1 is the Sign () tr, ‘country’ with the determinative 
of the locative V , i'in'. Therefore, it will read úril, in the country. 

Sign No. 2 is the participle of the substantive vorb zr. It 
reads ire, ‘boing’, or ‘who is’. 

Sign No. 3 stands for number ‘seven’, &l. 

Signs Nos. 4 und 6 are well known. 

Sign No. 6, as explained elsewhere 2 reads udayan, ‘the leader’. 

The inscription, therefore, will rcad as follows: 


diril ire el tira adu udayan 


which means: ‘Tho leader of the seven seas who is in the country’. 
The clause úril ive seems to be synonymous to this ‘who is living’ 
or ‘the present one’. Accordingly this would be the seal of the living 
leader of the Tirayars. His peculiar title seems to be ‘the leader 
of the seven seas’, a title which is in perfect agreement with the 
occupation of the tribe. The puránas which, though finally com- 
posed at a much later period, have wonderful treasures of pre- 
Aryan knowledge and folk-lore, describe the whole of the world 
as being formed by seven dvipas or great insular continents. These 
seven dvipas arc surrounded by seven great seas,? which seem to be 
the seven seas mentioned in the inscription under study. Thus, to 
call the chief of the Tirayars ‘the leader of the seven seas’ is the 
same as to call him ‘the lord of tho whole Ocean’. 

One thing is evident from all these inscriptions that the 
Tirayars were a very influential tribe in the Proto-historic period of 
India. They were very likely enriched by the trade they main- 
tained with forcign lands across tho sea on the eastern coast, just 
as the Minas and probably tho Panis‘ were the traders of the 
western seas. 


1 Photo, M. D., 449 of 1930-31, No. 11212. 

2 Cf. Horas, Chanhu Daro und its Inscriptions, St. Xavier's College 
Magazine, X XIX, pp. 102-108. 

3 For instance, cf. Vísnu Purina, II, 2. 

4 Cf. Heras, Che Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals Discovered in 
Sumer, B.B. & C.I. Annual, 1033. 
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Nizamu'l-Mulk Asaf Jah I (Founder of the Hyderabad 
State). By Dr. Yusur Husain Kuan, D.Litt. (Paris), 
Reader in History, Osmania University, Hyderabad. D.B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, 1936. Pp. vi+316. Rs.6. 


Admittedly it is a difficult task to write clearly about the later 
Moghul Period—as indeed it is about any period of political con- 
fusion, where no single person or motive unilies events. It requires 
a nice sense of discrimination to choose the relevant from the irre- 
levant, the necessary from the unnecessary facts and events. Dr. 
Khan's book would have been more intelligible, if he had not con- 
fused the reader with a plethora of details and names. <A sixth 
of the book for instance deals with the ancestry of Nizamu'l-Mulk, 
which could casily and profitably have been summarized in a page 
or two. Similarly the conflict between Sumbhaji and Sahu or 
between the different Maratha leaders in Gujrat are really un- 
necessary for the history of Nizamu'l-Mulk: A mere statement of 
results would havo been quite sufficient. 

It is a queer paradox that Nizamu’l-Mulk’s achievement 
lives because he had not the genius for greater things! He founded 
the Hyderabad State because he was incapable of effectively 
directing the Imperial Government. He was brought up in the 
traditions of Aurangzeb, and received his training in the Emperor’s 
Deccan Wars, where his capacity and his father’s influence won 
him the usual promotions and even Aurangzeb’s confidence. But 
the period of confusion, intrigue, disorder, and debauchery, that 
followed Aurangzeb’s death saw the eclipse of Nizamu’l-Mulk. 
He was no Bairam Khan or Balban who could impose his will 
upon jealous nobles or an incapable emperor. He would have 
been a great servant of a great master, but at no time do we find 
him dominating or controlling persons or events. In fact he made 
no effort to establish his power in Delhi; rather he fled from the 
oppositions and intrigues of the Imperial Court and sought refuge 
in the Deccan. That country and its resources ho know well, 
and had spent his youth in bringing it under Moghul suzerainty. 
He defeated the Imperial armies sent to oust him, and as a reward 
received the Imperial Firman confirming him viceroy of the six 
Subas, and so in 1724 Nizamu’l-Mulk laid the foundation of the 
de facto sovereign State of Hyderabad. It is a plain tale of a good 
man and a capable man, but by no means a remarkable man. It is 
a pity, therefore, the author has fallen a victim to the temptation 
to glorify his theme. ‘His genius’, says the author, ‘shone forth 
in action. His love of power was supported by a splendid fear- 
lessness, tempered with prudence. . . . In fact he was gifted 
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with a pronounced political genius and with an astounding power 
of foresight. Throughout his life Nizamu’l-Mulk showed himself 
to be a born ruler of men, a great soldier, a capable administrator. 
. . But claims and achievements are here as so often nt 
variance! In each of the threo major crises that he was called 
upon to face his leadership led to disaster. By the Convention of 
Mungi-Shevgaon he was forced to cede the right of Chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi in the six subas of the Deccan, and to reinstate the 
Maratha revenue collectors whom he had turned out (p. 189). 
Called upon to frustrate the Maratha designs in the North, his 
military failures forced upon him an ignominious treaty (p. 215). 
Against Nadir Shah his leadership was uninspiring and nervoless. 
Nor, during his two periods of Vizierate, did he show himself equal 
to the task of reorganizing the state and its administration. And 
unfortunately we are not told how his schemes of administrative 
reforms in the Deccan progressed after the defeat by tho Marathas 
nor is there any reference to the conduct of Hyderabad affairs 
during the last ten years of Nizamu'l-Mulk's life (1738-48). 

The book also suffers from a cumberous style and, often, bad 
English. Nizamu'l-Mulk's ancestry is referred to in the index as 
his ‘pedigree’, and such phrases as ‘to give a surprise to the enemy”, 
‘he was told off to protect’, ‘At last the expected event soon hap- 
pened’ occur again and again. With o little more care these could 
surely have been avoided. 


AZEEM ۰ 


The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran. By E. S. Dnowzn (E, $. 
Stevens’), Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937. Pp. xxvi+436, 
with 29 plates. Royal 8vo. 


After a long period of stagnation, things in the East are at 
present in the process of very rapid change. We need not here 
enter the question as to whether these changes are to the good 
or to the bad; what matters is that things change, and that much 
of what heretofore formed part of the ordinary life, was a link with 
remote antiquity, is at present boing rapidly discarded and for- 
gotten. Small religious communities who with almost superhuman 
tenacity preserved their beliefs nnd mentality for long centuries, 
ancient customs, tales, isolated dialects, etc., all these die with 
astounding rapidity. For the student of Eastern civilizations 
this material would undoubtedly be incomparably more important 
and precious than morely books, or archeological monuments con- 
nected with the remote past. And yet while archeological excava- 
tions command general interest, and attract many students, so little 
is done at present to record all that still remains available for first- 
hand study of what may be called ‘archeology of life’. It is far 
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easy, indeed, to write a lengthy essay,—as is often done,—on thc 
'influence of something upon something in the Vedic (or pre-Vedic) 
period', ete., while quietly sitting in one's own study, in complete 
comfort. And it is quite a different thing to do ‘field research’ 
work, by coming in contact with often rude, dirty, ignorant, and un- 
reliable people, enduring hardships and privations, and overcoming 
a large number of difficulties. 

The book under review belongs exactly to this latter class, 
and is a result of long patient studies of the ancient religion of the 
Mundaeans. Members of this community are found settled in 
small groups in Mesopotamia and a few spots in Persia, and it is 
a sad fact that their already very depleted number becomes smaller 
every year. Their religion forms one of the most enigmatic phe- 
nomena of the religious life of the Near and Middle East. It seems 
as if the basis of it is of carly Iranian origin, but this nucleus is very 
much overlaid with substantial borrowings from the ancient 
Babylonian, Christian and Jewish systems. The author took 
great pains to record first-hand information about the sect, by ob- 
serving their rites, customs, their mentality and religious attitude. 
This makes the book extremely valuable, although, perhaps, more 
intended for specialists rather than to general reader. It offers 
all that may refer to the ceremonies, ritual dress, otc., and a good 
deal of specimens of the folklore of the sect. All this is very valuable 
not only because things of this kind cannot be properly observed 
by a casual student, or a tourist,—they require a sort of ‘speciali- 
zation ’,—but also because much of what still is in general use muy 
very soon be forgotten and lost forever, The technicalities of the 
different ceremonies, etc., are often very valuable ‘fossils’ of the 
earliest strata of the evolution of the sect. And yet they almost 
always are preserved only by oral tradition, and only very rarely 
described in sacred books. If neglected and discontinued, they 
disappear forever, leaving no trace. 

The book is excellently printed, and is supplicd with a consi- 
derable number of very good photographs, which help much to 
understand the text. But at the same time it is by no means free 
from defects, of which a rather unsystematic way of transliteration 
is not the least, And it seems that while giving the most interesting 
details of tho outer side of the religion, the author did not pay as 
much attention to its philosophical and moral doctrine. But this 
may easily be supplemented from earlier publications giving texts 

. and translations of the religious books of the sect. 

By the way, the author repeats the mistake which can often 
be seen in many works,—the terms ‘Parsi’ und ' Parsism' are applied 
to what really should be called ‘Zoroastrian’ and ‘Zoroastrianism’. 
It is true that the Parsis of India form the majority of the followers 
of Zoroaster at present. But Persian members of the community 
never call themselves ‘Parsi’,—this is an Indian caste name, and 
is subordinate to the wider term ‘Zoroastrian’. 

W. I. 
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The Types of Sanskrit Drama. By D. R. Manzan, D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi. Published by Urmi Prakashan Mandir, 
Denso Hall, Karachi. 1936. Pp. xi4-211. 


This book with a foreword by Dr. S. K. De takes the study of 
the Sanskrit dramatic theory a step forward in that it deals with 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy ond Histrionic Art—subjects which are not 
yet fully explored. The book contains eight chapters, in which the 
author attempts to ascertain the nature of the types of Sanskrit 
Drama in their origin and development and two Appendices giving 
a list of plays quoted in dramaturgical texts and an alphabetical list 
of technical terms. The author's ambition, as Dr. De points out 
in the foreword, is not so much to give an exhaustive account or 
to mako a comparative study but rather to examine critically the 
Sanskrit dramatic theory by an intensive study of the dramaturgic 
as well as dramatic texts. The author has admirably succeeded in 
his modest object and has avoided as far as possible unwarranted 
and sweeping generalizations. In the introductory chapter he has 
very ably discussed the question of the inter-relation of the three 
important phases, in the evolution of the Sanskrit dramatic theory 
represented by the terms Nrtia, Nrtya and Natya. The documen- 
tary evidence brought to bear on this topic is remarkably decisive, 
as far as it can be in the present state of our knowledge and goes 
a long way to support his conclusion that from the point of view 
of evolution first comes Nytta, then Nrtya and last Natya. Nytta is 
mere dance, Nriya has gesture indicating a particular Bhava added 
to it, while Nafya has speech (i.e. dialogue) in addition to these 
evoking Rasa in the audience. His inference that the form of 
entertainment based on N7tya must have been called Uparipaka 
and the one based on Natya must have been designated as Rúpake, 
is very plausible. The view that Natya as a term for drama is 
comparatively older than Rúpaka seems to be based on reliable 
documentary evidence with the result that Rūpaka denotes a stage 
of drama more advanced than that represented by Natya in so far 
as the former includes the whole of the Natya process and adds 
to it the element of giving visibility to a particular role of an actor 
by dress and such other devices. In the chapters III-VII, the 
author discusses ten Species of Ripaka with their four derivative 
types and twenty-two Uparipakas, giving an exhaustive table 
showing various Nriya types with a complete mastery of details. 
It seems from the evidence adduced by the author that one-act 
dramas of the type of Bhana, Vithi, Afika, Prahasana and Vyayoga 
are the most primitive types of dramatic forms from which other 
complicated types like Nataka and Prakarana must have evolved. 
Among the more complicated types a Prakarana preserves the 
coarser and more popular side of life as represented in Bhaána and 
Prahasana whereas the Nataka, in the opinion of the author, 
was the literary drama par excellence. In discussing the evolu- 
tion of Nrtya-types in the VIIth chapter he is led to believe that 
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in very primitive stage Bhana had two distinct aspects—one the 
terrible or boisterous represented by Bhana itself and the other 
the gentle represented by Bhánika and that on these two types 
all the other Uparüpakas seem to be based. The same theory 
holds good, according to the author, in the case of Rüpakas which 
are likely to have evolved from the Bhdna-Riipaka. Bhana in 
turn, either as a basis for Nrtya-types or as a basis for Rúpaka- 
types, is to be further traced back to Nytta divided into Uddhata 
and Masrra-types, the first being called 7'Gndava and tho other 
Lásya. It is thus that he would trace all our dramatic, semi- 
dramatic and musical forms to Téydava and Lasya forms. No 
doubt the tradition is entirely in favour of this theory and one 
may even suy that it is likely to be corroborated by later researches, 
but at this stage the very charm and strikingness of it make us 
sceptic about its acceptance. Further one may not entirely agree 
with the author when he says that the Náfya form was undoubtedly 
secular in its origin; for he himself admits that JVriya-types seem 
to be religious und that the earliest Vita forms, from which Natya 
has evolved, may have been both religious and secular as the tra- 
dition connects them ultimately with the Tandava and the Ldsya 
of Siva and Parvati respectively. Besides there is hardly any 
branch of literature which does not owe its origin nnd growth to 
the intelligent and shrewd priest class of Ancient India. Finally 
the author has proposed four stages in the gradual evolution of 
Sanskrit Dramatic Art as follows:— 

(1) Vatya-type with one actor and one act, 

(2) Ndtya-type with one act and many actors, 

(3) Less complicated types of Natya with many acts 

nd 


a 
(4) The full-Hedged Natya and Prakarana types. 


This division of four distinct periods proposed by the author 
will not be seriously questioned as it is a matter still practically 
open to conjecture. Moreover the division is not rigid enough 
as not to undergo any process of permutation and combination 
in case later researches necessitate such an adjustment. 

The author has evidently shown a thorough grasp of his subject 
and any further researches in this line by such a keen student of 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy is eagerly awaited. 


V. A. GADGIL. 


Brahmavidyá: vol. I, pt. 1 (17th February 1937); the 
Adyar Library Bulletin. Published by C. SuBBARAYUDU, 
Adyar, Madras. 


This is a new quarterly journal started under the auspices of 
the Theosophical Society, Adyar. It is devoted to the advancement 
of the Sanskritic studies; it proposes to publish old Sanskrit texts 
with commentaries and English translation. It will also contain 
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description of rare manuscripts in the Adyar Library and reviews 
of books, etc. 

The first number starts with the publication of (1) Rgveda- 
vyakhya of Madhava (Mandala, I. 1-10), (2) the translation of the 
Yoga Upanisads ( Advayatáraka, Amrtanüda, Amrtabindu and a 
portion of the Ksurikà) and (3) the Aévalayana Grhya Sūtra with the 
Bhüsya of Dovasvámin (pp. 1-8). The first and the third are edited 
by Prof. C. K. Raja, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon). Besides these, it contains 
two notes at the beginning, one by Prof. F. O. Schrader of Kiel 
‘on the name Kalkin’ and another, which is a sort of brief critique 
of the Mysore edition of Dinnaga's Pramanasamuccaya, by Mr. N. A. 
Sastri. At the end, three important Mss. from the Adyar library, 
namely Vararuca-nirukta-samuccaya, Nrsimhacampü of Daivajiia 
Sürya Pandita and Nrsinhavijüüpana of Sri Nrsunhàéramin, are 
described ; the first by Prof. C. K. Raja and the last two by Dr. 
V. Raghavan. 


H. D. V. 


Sri Haima-lingünu$asana of Kalikala-sarvajfiia Hemacandra, 
with brief explanation in Sanskrit by Kesaravijaya; Edited by 
Upàdhyüya Ksamévijaya Gani and published by Vaidyaraj 
V. Mohanlal of Surat, Surat, 1937. Price not given. 


This is a handy edition, nicely printed and got up, of Hema- 
cundra's Liüpünuóüsana. It contains 139 stanzus in different 
metres nnd is accompanied by brief Sanskrit notes prepared by 
Kesaravijaya in A.D. 1852. The book aims at teaching the gender 
of the various Sanskrit words, which are arranged in 7 groups. It 
is well edited by Pandit Ksamivijaya Gani, who has also recently 
edited Haimaprakisa V yükarana of Vinayavijaya. 

H. D. V. 


Tatvabindu of Vacaspati, with Totvavibhàvanà by Rerrurra 
PARAMESVARA, both edited by Mimirmsñratna V. M. Ram- 
sastri, M.A., with an introduction in English and indexes and 
appendices, etc.; Annamalai University Series: No. 3. Anna- 
malainagar, 1936. Price Rupces three. 


Tatvabindu is an important treatise on the source of Verbal 
cognition from the standpoint of the Mimàrmsakas, composed by 
Vacaspati Misra, who was himself a great Mimüinsakn, besides 
being very well versed in the other Sastras, and who lived about 
the middle of the 9th century A.D. The commentary called Tat- 
vavibhavanü on it was composed by Rsiputra Paramesvara II, 
who probably lived towards the middle of the 15th century A.D. 
The present edition of the Tatvabindu is based on a transcript of a 
manuscript of the Tatvavibhivana in the Madras Govt. Mas. 
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Library, (the Tatvavibhivana quotes as a rule, its text in full) 
and on the Benares edition of the Tatvabindu. 

In his scholarly introduction, the editor gives a comprehensive 
and able survey of nearly 70 writers on the Pürvamimümsá, many 
of whom are merely known by their names up to now. Besides 
in the Appendix I, he gives an alphabetical table of minor authors 
and thoir works, whose dates fall between 1600 and 1850. His full 
analysis in English of the contents of the Tatvabindu, given in the 
second part of the introduction, will be of great help to the students 
of the Tatvabindu, since this is a very difficult book. The various 
indexes and appendices are bound to be extremely useful. 


H. D. V. 


Sri Prasastisamgraha: edited by AMRTLAL MAGANLAL SHAH, 
Ahmedabad, 1937 (Samvat, 1993). Price Rs. 5. 


This is a collection of about 1460 Praáastis extracted from the 
Mss. of the different works of Jain literature. The term Prasgasti 
is generally understood in the sense of 'the information given at 
the end of his work by an author about himself and his preceptors 
and also about the date, otc. of the work itself’. It is, however, some- 
times extended to the account given by the scribes of Mss., regarding 
the date of the Ms. and some personal history of themselves. The 
present volume mostly contains Paraéastis of this latter type. These 
were culled out from the manuscripts, which were exhibited at the 
general exhibition of tho Jain literature held in 1931 at Ahmedabad, 
under the auspices of the Deánvirati Dharmàarüdhaka Samija, 
They are divided into two parts; the first contains 163 PraSastis 
from the palm-leaf Mss., while the second contains 1276 Pradastis 
from the paper Mss. At the end of the first part, a small artificial 
poem in 5 chapters, called Ananda Lekha and composed in Sam. 
1694 by Vinayavijaya, pupil of Kirtivijaya of the Tapa Gaccha 
is given. Each part is separately paged and indexes of proper 
names occurring in the Pragastis are given at the end of each. 


H. D. V. 


India: A Short Cultural history. By H. G. RAWLINSON, 
C.I.E. Edited by Prof. C. G. Seligman, F.R.S., the Cresont 
Press. Pp. xvi+452. Price Rs.30. 


The theme of this book is the political and cultural history 
of India from pre-historic to modern times. To survey so vast a 
subject within the space of about 400 pages is a very difficult task 
indeed, and the author himsclf is not unaware of tho fact. The 
principal difficulty is, as he notes, as to what to select and what to 
reject: and compression of material necessitated by limitations of 
space may sometimes result in a distorted picture. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Rawlinson has emerged from his task oreditably. He 
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writes with sympathy, and even with enthusiasm, though one some- 
times feels that in elucidating the form, he has missed the spirit 
which lies underneath. His account is balanced, refreshingly free 
from bias; the theory of Greek influence on Sanskrit drama, 
for instance, has not been trotted out, and the myth of the Italian 
architect of the Taj is frankly rejected. The political history of 
India is, with considerable success, related to its cultural history, 
but the exploits of individual kings and soldiers seem to have 
received attention somewhat disproportionate to the scheme of a 
professed cultural history of India. Obviously, also, Mr. Rawlin- 
son is not familiar with parts of the subject; this alone can explain, 
for instance, his characterization of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Hari Narayan Apte, and Narmadashankar, as imitators of Scott. 
On the whole, however, the work presents a very readable, sym- 
pathetic, and faithful account of the long and devious course of 
India’s culture, excellently produced and enriched with twenty- 
three plates and forty-five smaller illustrations. 


M. 


1. Ilistorical Selection from Baroda State Records, Vols. 1 
(Pp. 151-285) and III (Pp. 287-464). Baroda State 
Press. Annas 15 and Rs.1-3. 

2. Persian Sources of Indian History, Vol. IIl. Ed. G. H. 
Khare, Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal. Pp. vi+98. 
Rs.1-8. 

3. Sivakáleen Patra Süra-Sangraha, Vol. III. Ed. S. N. 
Joshi. Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Pp. viii J- 
236. Rs.2-8. 


These books testify to the unabated interest and activity in 
Maratha historical research. The two volumes of Baroda State 
records include several papers of value, mostly from the state 
archives, and cover a period roughly of three decades, 1769 to 1798. 
The period was one of considerable stress for the Gaikwad family, 
and its complete history is not yet possible to discern. The docu- 
ments here collected throw light on many significant facta, e.g. that 
the Gaikwads maintained a navy which was capable of repulsing 
the Portuguese, and correct some errors, for instance, as to the date 
of Manajirao’s death. They bear witness also to the ravages of a 
medieval famine in Gujerat and to Kanhojirao’s administrative 
ability. An English résumé of each paper is appended, and this 
together with the indices makes for convenience of reference. The 
Persian Sources of Indian History comprises papers in Persian 
throwing light on several phases of Maratha history but mainly 
on the period of their rise to political eminence. The papers are 
accompanied by a Marathi translation, and a brief résumé in English; 
and the volume should prove useful to those interested in Maratha 
history. The last named work is a digest of papers relating to 
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Shivaji's times. The utility of such a digest can hardly be exagger- 
ated, but the editor, in summarizing the contents of the different 
papers, has brought out only their political significance. But social, 
religious and cultural facts aro as relevant to the historian’s purpose 
as political events; and the work would doubtless have been more 
useful if this fact had been recognized. 


The Vaishnavas of Gujerat. By N. A. Tnoorni, B.A., D.Phil. 
Longmans, 1935. Pp. xvi4-489. ۰ 


This work, which comprises substantially the thesis which was 
accepted for the degree of D.Phil. at the Oxford University in 1924, 
represents a competent endeavour to apply and test the Geddesian 
theory and method of interpretation of social phenomena. Its 
subject matter is also of peculiar interest and importance; the Vaish- 
navas of Gujerat, as the author observes, are ‘a typical example of 
communities having thoroughly adapted themselves to a definite 
mode of life, and being then called upon, or forced, to readjust 
radically their habits and ideas to meet new conditions and circum- 
stances arising from contact with strange peoples and strange civili- 
zations and cultures’. This cultural invasion the Vaishnavas, 
like the other communities, resisted for long, doggedly trying to 
persevere in their ancient ways of life and thought; but that rosist- 
ance is getting feebler every day. Dr. Thoothi’s survey of their 
habitat, religious organization, their conceptions and habits of life, 
social organization, and their literature and art, forms an interesting 
and valuable record. 


Hindu Mysticism according to the Upanisads. By MAHINDRA- 
NATH SIRCAR, Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Published by Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner & Co., 
Ltd. 1934. 


This book like three other books of the same author dealing 
with Indian Philosophy, is & valuable contribution to the study 
of Mysticism in general and to Hindu Mysticism in particular. 
It mostly contains articles published by the author in different 
Oriental journals and presents in twenty-six chapters neither the 
growth nor the history of Mystic thought in India but rather different 
aspects of Hindu Mysticism as they are represented in the Upa- 
nisads. The author does not make any startling innovations 
which may give rise to controversy but tries to interpret the 
Upanisadic view faithfully and correctly with an unbiassed mind. 
He rightly points out in the Introduction that Truth cannot be 
won by intellect and that the Upanisads do not give any logical 
system but are full of intuitions and revelations. Mysticism is 
defined as the direct awareness of reality conceived as Truth and 
Mystical consciousness is the method of apprehending this Truth. 
The end of Hindu Mysticism is not, therefore, different from that 
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of Philosophy. The first dawn of Mystic life begins with the sub- 
limation of nature and its culmination is marked by an intuitive 
approach to Truth, the Absolute. Intuition in the Upanigads 
is no process in time but has the sense of transcendent existence. 
Tt is superior to revelation because the latter is a process whereas 
the former is not. The Upanisads have, indeed, recorded the suc- 
cessive stages of knowledge as instruction, ratiocination, contem- 
plation and intuition. The final stage of intuition is attained when 
a Mystic passes from the positive qualification of the Atman as 
all-knowing and all-seeing to complete transcendence, the height 
of existence indicated by Silence. Before this stage is reached 
the Upanisads lay down two Paths for a Mystic during the period 
of training and transition:—(1) The path of direct realization of 
Truth; (2) The path of indirect realization. These two paths 
correspond really to two attitudes, the transcendent advocated by 
Sankara and the theological adopted by Rámánuja. The former 
is akin to a line of philosophic and transcendent intuition to be 
preceded by critical analysis, reflection and meditation and forms 
part of Pard-Vidya while the latter is a line of synthctic intuition 
to be preceded by the method of psychic penetration and contem- 
plation and falls within the region of Apara-Vidya. In the sphere 
of Pará-Vidy& direct knowledge leading to final deliverance from 
the bondage of the World plays an important part and on the 
other hand in Apara-Vidya UPASANA by progressive assimilation 
of life and delight places the Mystic in tune with the cosmic life. 
The Upanigads prescribe various forms of UPASANA for the 
complete melting of our former being and the re-moulding of it in 
divine harmony. It is noteworthy that in the life of a Hindu 
Mystic UPASANA stands mid-way between activism and transcen- 
dence. Closcly related to these two attitudes is a question of ways 
of Exit from the World. Two paths of spiritual evolution, viz. 
the path of the Gods and the path of the Pitrs, are prescribed in the 
Chàndogyopanisad for a Hindu Mystic at the time of departure 
from the World. The choice between the two paths is governed by 
a particular attitude ho takes up in life here. The souls trained in 
Karma follow the path of the Pitrs while those disciplined in the 
various UPASANAS pursue the path of the Gods. The Jivan-mukia 
who, on the other hand, has realized what transcendence is and is 
not active in the usual sense but merely exhausts his residual 
Karma, attains salvation immediately after death. 

This is, in short, a very brief outline of the life of a Hindu 
Mystic drawn from the twenty-six chapters that the author has 
devoted to the subject of Hindu Mysticism. The method of pre- 
senting the subject-matter in the form of writings contributed to 
different journals and brought together in this volume has neces- 
sarily involved a lot of overlapping and repetition. For instance, 
the matter treated in chapters XII, XIV and XX could have been 
brought under one chapter; similarly the chapters XV and XXV 
should constitute one and the same topic. Apart from this defect 
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the volume, on the whole, makes a very interesting and enlightened 
reading for all those interested in Philosophy in general and Mysti- 
cism in particular. Especially it renders a distinct service to Indian 
Culture in so fnr as it serves to bring vividly before Western minds 
the wisdom of the Hindus as revealed in the inspired utterances of 
the Upanigadic Seers. The author has pointed out correctly, 
indeed, that ‘Truth is more than value. Values have no place in 
the transcendent reality. Thoy aro personal, Truth is impersonal. 
Truth is Absolute”. Again in the Chapter XT it is rightly suggested 
by the author that conflict between the sensible and the super- 
sensible seems to be permanent in the Platonic Mysticism. So it 
is in Christian Mysticism. Tho Upanigadie Mysticism, on the other 
hand, does not accept the division of existence into the sensible and 
the super-sensible. The sensible is the shadow, not the reality. 
Nay, the sensible finally resolves into the super-sensible when the 
Mystic sense dawns upon us.’ 
V. A. GADGIL. 


Suvarnabhàsottama-Sütra, das Gold-glanz Sūtra, ein Sanskrit 
Text des Mahüyünn-Buddhismus, nach den Handschriften und 
mit Hilfe der Tibetischen und Chinesichen Übertragungen, her- 
nusgegeben von Johannes Nobel, Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 
1937. 


This is a splendid critical edition, prepared by Professor 
Johannes Nobel and published by Otto Harrassowitz, of a popular 
Mahiyina Buddhist Text considered to be one of the nine Dharmas 
of the Nepalese Buddhists. It is based on six paper manuscripts 
(ABCDEF) and one palm-leaf manuscript (G), all written in 
Nepalese script, and some Tibetan and Chinese translations of the 
Sütra. The manuscripts of the text teem with variant readings 
and—what is worse—all the available translations of the Text 
seem to be replete with several unwarranted additions, of para- 
graphs and even chapters, to the original Text. Inthe Comparative 
table at the end of the book, Prof. Nobel has shown how the 
Sanskrit Text, as preserved in the palm-leaf manuscript (G), 
consisting of eighteen (or nineteon) chapters has swollen in the 
Chinese version of I-tsing (late in the seventh or early eighth 
eentury A.D.) to as many as thirty-one chapters. Prof. Nobel 
suggests that the comparative study of the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations shows that the Chinese translation of Dharmakgema 
(Dharmarakga, according to Hokei Idzumi) and one Tibetan 
translation which he styles Tib. I, come closer to the Sanskrit 
Text as preserved in the palm-leaf manuscript (G). 

The earliest Chinese translation of the book was made by 
Dharmaksema, who went to China in 414 A.D. and was assassinated 
in 433 A.D. The second Chinese translation was made by 
Paramürtha, who went to China in 548 A.D. and died there in 
569 A.D. The third was done by Yasogupta, with whom 
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Jnànagupta (who died, in 605 A.D., at the age of 77) collaborated. 
There was later a synthetic edition undertaken by Pao-kuei (597 
A.D.), who put together all the earlier editions and added some 
new chapters. A fuller translation still was completed by I.tsing. 
who travelled in India during 671-695 A.D. and died in China on 
his return to his country, in 713 A.D., at the age of 79. Though 
I-tsing did not pay much attention to the corrupt and unintelligible 
readings in the text before him, this much is certain that he must 
he credited with having made the text more widely known. For, 
on his translation are based several translations in other languages. 
Tt has been already said that many additions were made in I-tsing’s 
version. 

There are three Tibetan translations, and oven a fourth one 
of only a part. The oldest translation styled Tib. I was, according 
to Tibetan tradition, undertaken in the reign of a Tibetan King 
who ruled from 705 to 755 A.D. This is considered to be a very 
reliable text and approaches the Sanskrit text as preserved in the 
palm-leaf manuscript. This is very valuable in controlling the 
doubtful readings of the Sanskrit text. The second version, Tib. IT, 
obtained directly from Sanskrit, was completed in the reign of 
King Ral-pa-can (804-816 A.D.), by Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi and 
Ye-Ses-de. This second edition differs from the first only in 
this respect that it is an enlarged and carefully revised edition, 
containing new passages insorted in the first edition. The third 
and the fourth translations are derived from T-tsing's Chinese 
translation. The Tibetan tradition was a living one and its sound- 
ness is proved by the agreement between the two Tibetan transla- 
tions and the palm-leaf Sanskrit manuscript. 

The popularity of this Text of the Buddhists is further proved 
by translations in other languages. An Uigur translation of I-tsing's 
version is published in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. Some fragments 
of the same were discovered in the finds of the Third German 
Turfan Expedition. It was first taken cognizance of and partly 
published by F. W. K. Müller. This translation is based on 
I-tsing's version, not directly, says Prof. Nobel, but through 
Tib. III or IV. Fragments of Soghdish, West-Mongolian languages 
have been discovered. There are also translations in Mongolian, 
Manchurian and Japanese languages. One in Khotan-Sakish 
speech is interesting from the linguistic point of view ns well as 
from the point of the historic study of the Text. 

That this Sütra, known as Konkomókyo in Japan, was long 
respected in that country is proved by the fact that Prince 
Shotoku built the temple Shitennoji. The Temple of the Four 
Guardian-Gods, now called Tennoji, in Osaka, about 586-587 A.D., 
for a victory that he obtained over his enemy. Now this name 
seems to have been derived from the sixth chapter of the book, 
Suvarnabhásottama. The Four Guardian-Gods in that chapter 
guarantee that wherever the Sütra is (read or listened to with 
great respect) there they would themselves see that victory for 
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the worshipper and defeat for the enemy are assured. The Sütra 
came to be respected by the royal families in Japan as well as the 
countries where it was handed down. Another reason why it was 
regarded with great respect is that it contains a chapter (XIIth, 
Devendra-samaya) which gives advice to royal families 
(Riijasistram pravaksyàmi sarvasattvahitanikaram XII. 1). 

The earlier editions of this text are:— 


(1) Suvarnaprabhi, First Fasc., edited for the first time by 

aratchandra Das and Saratchandra Shástri (Calcutta 

1898, Buddhist Texts published by the Buddhist Text 
Socicty of India). This book remains incomplete. 

(2) Survarnaprabhüsa Sütra, first prepared for publication 
by Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio and after his death revised and 
edited by Hokei Idzumi, under the auspices of 
Keimeikwai, the Eastern Buddhist Society, Kyoto, 
1931. 


Prof. Nobel does not seem to have much utilized these texts, 
particularly the latter, while determining the readings accepted in 
his text. As has been already said above, the manuscripts show a 
great many variants as indicated by the editor in footnotes, which, 
by the way, contain roughly speaking, material by way of critical 
apparatus, three times the size of the original text. There appears 
to be hardly any agreement in the readings accepted by Prof. 
Nobel and the readings adopted by Idzumi in his edition. Where- 
ever the manuscripts used by the editor do not point to a certain 
definite reading, he chooses his own on the authority of the Tibetan 
or Chinese translations. At times he also indicates that the reading 
suggested by him is uncertain, as for instance in XII. 42 sanndramya. 
He does not seem to be taking any notice of the readings given in 
Idzumi'd edition. In XIT. 9 he accepts the reading rajdndm (?) 
sambhavam vaksye. He refers to the reading nárimám in the foot- 
note, but does not refer to Idzumi's reading ndrdyim. So also he 
has no note to discuss the reading balabharydvirodhinah of Idzumi 
instead of harabhayas tathaiva ca in XIT. 32. There is uncertainty 
even with regard to the exact wording of the title of the book itself. 
The manuscripts (BDE) give the title Survarnaprabhàsottama- 
sütrarüja, while the manuscripts (ACF) and the palm-leaf manuscript 
(G) suggest Suvarna-[pra]bhisottama-Sitrendraraija. Idzumi 
accepts the title Suvarnaprabhisa Sütra. In the fragments 
discovered in Central Asia, it is called Suvarnabhüsottama, which, 
according to the editor, is the original title of the book. 

The whole of the text is a strange mixture of older and later 
material and, as has been already said above, several paragraphs 
and chapters have been added to the original text. Chapters II-V 
scem to be giving the essential teachings of the Mahiyana School, 
while the remaining chapters have been added from time to time 
and do not form an essential or indispensable portion of the text. 
"They are concerned', as Mr. Idzumi observes in the Introduction 
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(p. xiv) to his edition of the text, ‘with the promise of various 
celestial beings for the special protection of the devotees, the 
stories of those Buddhist followers who put into practice the 
teachings of the Sütra and eulogies offered by various beings celestial 
and demoniacal. A text composed of such diverse material is 
liable to be indefinitely augmented by later hands’. The Buddhist 
principles dilated upon in this text are in agreement with those 
given in other Mahayana books like Saddharmapundarika, 
Bhadracaripranidhina, or Prajñápáramitá, and readers may bo 
referred to Idzumi's edition for the detailed information. 

The first chapter tells us the advantages that accrue from the 
recitation of the text and we would ordinarily expect such things 
at the end of the toxt and so it is suspected to be a later addition. 
In the second chapter where Ruciraketu Bodhisattva raises the 
point as to why the life of the Buddha was limited to eighty years, 
when abstaining from murder (prünátipita-vairamanam) and giving 
food (bhojana-pradiina) (which he both fulfilled) wero considered 
to be sufficiently strong reasons for a very long life, we are told 
the Mahayana doctrine that the Buddha was none else but the 
Dharma-küya itself (Dharma-küyo hi Sambuddho dharmadhátus 
Tathigatah|Idrso Bhagavatküya idrsi dharmadesana) and that 
as such he was eternal (Acintyo Bhagavàn Buddho nityakiyas 
Tathigatah). Tho third Chapter of the Golden Drum (Survarna- 
dundubhi) forms as it were the kernel of the whole Sūtra. In 
stanzas 5, 37 and 39 we get a clue to the title of the Sütra 
[Suvarna-bhisottama-dundubhena samyantu dukkhistrisahasraloke 
(5); Svarnabhisottamá nàma sarvakarmakenyamkari (37); Desay- 
isye imám deganin: svarnahásottamüm 6ubhàm (39)]. The fourth 
chapter is more or less a stotra, a devotional hymn of the Buddha. 
The third and the fourth chapters agree with another Buddhist 
work of 62 stanzas called Bhadracari (for which see Nanjio, no 1142). 
The fifth chapter deals with the doctrine of $ünyatà. The sixth 
Caturmaharijaparivarta is the longest chapter and deals with the 
efficacy of the Suvarnabhasottama-siitra, which when read or 
listened to with great respect has the power of dispelling enemies 
and the Four Mahiiraja gods themselves guarantee success to the 
person devoted to the Sūtra. Chapters VII, VIII, X and XI are 
closely relnted to the VIth and are devoted respectively to Sarasvati, 
Sri, Drdhà and the Yaksa-Chief, Samjñaya, who are all equal 
partisans of the devotees of the Sütra. In Chapters VII and VIII 
we also find the dhàranis reproduced from the Tibetan version. 
The separate oxistence of the IXth chapter is doubtful and some 
would rather join it with the preceding or the following. The 
XIIth chapter, as has been already pointed out above, lays down 
the rules of rajagistra. The next two chapters are moro or less 
extolatory, telling us the advantages that are derived from devotion 
to the Sütra. 

Strictly speaking the text seems to be ending with the XIVth 
chapter and a new text appears to begin with the XVth. Chapters 
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XV and XVII tell us how the ten thousand fishes had become gods 
through the kindness of Jalavihana. ln the latter there is a refer- 
ence to the Mahayana and the Law of Causation is reproduced. 
Chapter XVI relates to a medical topic. Chapter XVIII tells us 
the story of the Great Being (Mahisattva) sacrificing himself before 
& hungry tigress, that was bent upon devouring her young ones. 
The last Chapter XIX is again a stotra extolling the merits of the 
Tathügata or the Buddha. 

Like many other early Buddhist Sanskrit works such as 
Divyàvadàna, Lalitavistara, Mahàvastu, or Sikgisamuccaya, this 
work also seems to be based upon one in an old dialectical variation 
of Sanskrit and the editor suggests that the oldest document of 
the Sütra betrays an interesting stage of the dialectical forms of 
Sanskrit and that the present Nepalese manuscripts reveal the 
Sanskritization on a large scale and that the earlier dialectical stages 
are visible only occasionally. Traces of the old Pali-Prakrit 
dialect may be discovered in the following examples: 

Yattegám prasrtam bhoti (I. 19); vyasanigata nirbhayà bhontu 
sarve (III. 80); dve ürddhvagümt dve hesthagami (Poli hetthá, V. 12); 
krtañjalir bhütvà sthihitva (Pali thahitvà) rija (XIII. 21); darsitam, 
supinantare (XIV. 13) supina-svubhavaüh (XIX. 29). Careless- 
ness about grammatical rules also is observable as in Chap. 
XVII, p. 200, lines 5-6 ‘Aham ... tena somoyena jalavühanah 
Sresthidàrako'bhüt'. 

At the end of the book the editor has added valuable appendices 
such as a photographic reproduction of some of the pages of the 
palm-leaf manuscript, a section on the relation between Tib. III 
and Tib. IV, reproduction of stanzas 77-87 from Atthàna-jàtaka, 
names of some of the things used in magie craft, the text of the 
Dháranis in the Chinese transcription, last stanzas of the text as 
per version of Dharmaksema, etc. 

We have indeed to be very thankful to tho learned editor for 
giving us an excellent edition of the Suvarnabhüsottama Sütra with 
all the critical apparatus that was available to him. 


P. V. ۰ 


Dharmako$a. Vol. 1, Part 1: Vyavahárakanda—Vyavahara- 
mátrika. Edited by LAXMANSHASTRI JOSHI TABKATDERTHA. 
Published by the Prijiia Pithasila Mandala, Wai 1937. 
Pages XXXIV + 30 + 098 + 19 + 84 + 72 + 4. Size ۳ 
X103". Price Rs.16. 


The history of Hinduism, as the learned editor of the 
Dharmakoóa has justly pointed out in the Introduction (p. iv) 
to the first part of its firat volume, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Prajiia Pithasili Mandala of Wai (in the Satara 
District of the Province of Bombay), comprehends a detailed study 
of the family rites and religious usages, of the obsequial rites, of the 
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sacrifices, of tho festivities and modes of worship, of the fasts and 
the pilgrimages, of the religious faiths and of the gods, of metu- 
physical speculations and the philosophics, of the rules governing 
the conduct of the individual towards the family, the caste or 
society, of ethics, law and politics and of all the social institu- 
tions of the Hindus. The so-called ‘religious’ literature of the 
Hindus supplies all this material and much more. The capital 
difficulty, however, in dealing with this conglomerate of vastly 
interesting matters has been that one has to collect those precious 
little grains of information on any single requisite point from an 
alarmingly massive pile of documents, at present obtainable, for the 
most part, in a carelessly edited and badly printed shape. 
Theoretically these ancient texts are of course available to anybody 
who wishes to consult them ; but as a matter of fact, owing to the 
woeful lack of properly equipped libraries in India, they are not 
obtainable except with the greatest difficulty. Under these 
circumstances we cannot bo sufficiently grateful to the enterprising 
organizers of the Dharmako$a for their laudable efforts to place in 
the hands of the students of the history of Indian law, ethics, 
sociology, religion nnd philosophy—in other words of Indian 
culture—a classified digest of this vast material in moderately 
priced and neatly printed volumes, surprisingly free from printing 
mistakes. Some idea of the extensive scope of the work and the 
amount of labour involved may be had from the stupendous 
bibliography of works consulted, numbering nearly 120 Sanskrit 
texts, including such encyclopedic works as the four Vedic 
Samhitüs in their various recensions, together with their Brah- 
Manas, Aranyakas, Upanisads and the medieval commentaries 
thereon, besides the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and quite a 
number of the Puránas, Agamuas and the Tantras! The excerpts 
from the original texts and the commentaries have been so 
arranged in this new encyclopedia of Dharma that the reader 
automatically finds the facts, connected with each topic succes- 
sively dealt with, as far as possible chronologically arranged. 
As the editor has pointed out, this encyclopedia will therefore 
provide material for a historical study of three topics of the highest 
cultural value, namely: (1) social institutions ; (2) political insti- 
tutions ; and (3) religion, ethics and philosophy, of ancient India. 
The material pertaining to these topics has been arranged in the 
following main divisions: (1) law and administration; (2) duties 
of the castes and the úsramas; (3) duties enjoyed in the Puranas 
and the denominational texts of the various sects; (4) expiation; 
(5) the discipline proparatory to final liberation; and finally (6) 
the sacrificial rituals. 

Of the dozen or more volumes which the work will comprise, 
this is the first, and it deals with what is technically known as 
Vyavahüra, which may bo rendered as jurisprudence and legal 
procedure. This volume is of the greatest importance for a his- 
torical study of ‘the position of the individual, of the family, of 
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the class and the race’, in the Indian society. In the days that 
immediately preceded the Mahomedan invasions, the Hindu legal 
literature, as is well known, had attained the fullest growth, and 
the present volume assembles in a convenient form all the available 
material for a close study of this voluminous literature almost in its 
entirety. 

En passant it may be pointed out that this new Dharmakosu 
is going to be a real god-send for the editors of that other venerable 
old encyclopedia of Dharma which was known to Indian antiquity 
under the name of Mahübhürata, the Epic of the Bharatas, which 
in the guise of telling a fascinating story expounds the whole of the 
Hindu Dharma in all its multifarious aspects. I shall give just one 
illustration to show how the Dharmakosa is going to be useful to the 
Critical Edition of the Mahābhārata. When, in the course of 
editing of the Adiparvan, I came across, in the Sakuntalopikhyána, 
the stanza Gdityacandráv anilanalau ca, etc. (1. 68. 29), I had a 
vague impression that I had seen the stanza elsewhere, but search 
as I would I could not trace it. It was therefore a real surprise and 
pleasure to me to find in the Dharmakoéa full references given to 
the following 18 works in which the stanza is cited, in some of which 
it occurs twice: Mitákgará, Aparárku, Vyavahüra-kalpataru, Smrti- 
candriká, Purüsara-máüdhava, V yavahüra-nirnaya, Smriti-cintàmani, 
Nrsinhaprasüdu, Divya-tattva, Sarasvati-vilisa, Vyavahára- 
saukhya, Viramitrodaya, Vyavahira-prakiga, Vyavahara-udyota, 
Vyavahàra-mayükha, Vivüdatandava, Vyavalára-samuccaya and 
Agni-purana. And these works show the same variant anilo’nalas 
ca and anildnalau ca, with of course a sporadic transposition of 
anila and anala. This is on easy and straightforward stanza, 
which does not offer any special difficulties in point of either reading 
or interpretation. But there is many a stanza in the éatasühasri 
sambhita, which offers difficulties to both, stanzas which the late 
lamented Chintamanrao Vaidya was in the habit of calling kiita- 
élokas—the 8,800 élokas introduced by Bhagavan Vyasa to dis- 
comfit his divine amanuensis Ganega, who had shown such unseemly 
hurry (Adi, Appendix I, No. 1 footnotes)—stanzas which the late 
Bharatacharya could not understand and therefore thought were 
recondite, but which are mostly merely corrupt. In these cases it 
would be most useful to know the readings of the stanza in other 
places and the interpretations given by different commentators. 

We take this opportunity to congratulate the Editorial Board 
of DharmakoSa on the successful production of this first part of the 
first volume and we trust that the organizers of the project will be 
well provided with the means to carry on expeditiously to comple- 
tion this most valuable encyclopedia of Indian antiquities, which 
promises to become an indispensable work of reference to the futuro 
historian of Indian culture. 


V. S. SUKTHANEAR. 
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